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CHAPTER III 
CASE STUDIES 

Introduction 

This Volume, consisting of case studies of thirteen projects funded 
by the National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems (NCIES) , is 
Chapter III of our evaluation report to the Office of Planning, Budgeting and 
Evaluation, U» S. Office of Education. In is intended to be read in the con- 
text of the total report, where the rationale and methodology of our case study 
approach are explained. However, a brief introduction to the case studies seems 
in order here. 

The case study projects — all well established, located in various 
regions of the country — represent eighr NCIES programs. The programs are: 
Career Opportunities, Teacher Corps, Scnool Periionnel Utilization, Early 
Childhood, Special Education, Educational Leader .::iip Training Teacher 
Trainers. The projects were not selecttJ randomx ' faz thi'i wac not a 
statistical impact evaluation, but an attempt to i^ther information 
in planning new approaches to educational personnel development. Our dim was 
to identify strategies supportive of institutional change, in diverse environ- 
ments and under a variety of constraints. 

Site nominations, sixty-five in all, were solicited from NCIES program 
managers and administrators. These were eventually screened to thirteen. 
Each site was visited twice by an Abt Associates team, the purpose of the first 
'isit being orientation and the preparation of a site research plan. While 
the training, site activities, and debriefing of site staff followed standard 
procedures, staff were encouraged to analyze and document their site experiences 
in whatever form they judged most appropriate. The only general requirements 
enforced were a description or "snapshot" of project history and current opera- 
tions, identification of change strategies, analysis of the dynamics of change, 
perceptions of the impact of the project, and observations on any unique and 
memorable features of the project. 

This deliberate stress on the individual expertise and judgment of 
the field researchers accounts for the diversity in the format and content of 



the case studies. All of them, however, touch upon these strategy areas: 
project goals; project organization and management; communication of skills 
and knowledge to trainees; trainee selection, screening, and recruitment; 
establishment of relations with Local Education Agencies (LEAs) ; and utilization of ^ 
the resources of Institutions of Higher Education (IHS) . Sumrr.aries of the projects 
according to these categories appear at the end of this volume, following the 
case studies themselves. 

The case study reports have been closely reviewed and edited, both 
internally by project staff and by Abt Associates* research design group, and 
externally by the project directors themselves. in particular, pains hav 
been taken to respond to cor, antfs from the projects. In :'neir final form, 
the reports were anonymized dv cnanging the names of key p aces, institutions 
and personnel. 

Further, the case studies have been notate:! to facilitate using 
them as references for judgements made on the ratine scales relating to eacn 
project. The discussicn of each rating r-aie (in Chapter IV) cont ins page 
references fcr each -:z^e study, identifying sta-emerts that suppor the 
ricer's judgrment. Marginal notations have been made to the case studies 
indicating where these references lie. These are the numbers in the margins 
of the report, the number relating to the number of the rating scale. 

As indicated, these case studies represent the conditions in the 
project sites at the time of our staff visit (January - February, 1972), 
Changes in the projects since that time have nou been worked into the case 
studies, although they have occasionally been acknowledged. For this reason 
NCIES is referred to in the bodies of the reports by its previous designation: 
the Bureau of Educational Personnel Developnent (BEPD) , 
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A STUDY OF THE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD TRAINING 
OF TEACHER TRAINERS PROGRAM 
AURORA UNIVERSITY 
BEDFORD CITY, AURORA 



Data Collection and First Draft of this Case Study by: 

Wendy Abt 
Patricia Cook 



AURORA U^TIVERSITY EARLY CHILDHOOD TRAIIIING OF TEACHER TRAINERS PRQGR/i \ 



Aurora University has 42,000 students, and its School of Education 
has always been a relatively large professional school. The School of 
Education has 8,000 students, of whom 6,000 are graduate students, and 3 
offers 900 courses through 200 programs. Traditionally, Aurora had played 
the role of a public university in Bedford City, and the School of Education 
tried to adinit as large and diverse a group as possible- Perhaps as. ^''esult 
of this policy, the r ' Education .is noted for important e in 

education for -*'ne . :.>or c. , •! juinic minorities. 

However, in 1963, Bedford City's city colleges and universities 
reorganized and experimented with what eventually evolved into an open 
admissions policy in 1970. Enrollments at Aurora and its ::hool of Education 
fell dramatically. Aurora and the School retrenched by becoming more 
selective in admissions, increasing tuition, and establishing various research, 
institutes. While these measures have helped, Aurora's financial position 
remains desperate. This year Aurora sold its satellite campus to Bedford 
City University to pay off a $15 million deficit, and there remains a freeze 
on budget, tuition, hiring, and facilities. The School of Education manages 
to be one of the few schools operating in the black only through severe 
cost-cutting. For example, in the School's Dj.vision of Early Childhood and 
Elementary Education, which sponsors the TTT project, two full-time staff 
positions will become available by September, 1972? they will not be filled. 

The Division emphasizes training and service rather than research. 
In fact, the Division itself offers no courses in research methodology, 
which is taught by the Division of Interdisciplinary Studies. Although most 
of the Division faculty view themselves primarily as trainers of professionals 
in educational fields, research and evaluation projects are carried out by 
staff members. Many are themselves graduates of the School of Education. 
When asked about the strengths of the Division, faculty both within and 
outside the Division mention particulai curriculum specialities in elemen- 
tc:.ry educcrtion, such as language and reading. Recently, grants have been 
obtained i\\ the areas of mathematics and science curriculum. 
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In keeping with their ccmmitr.snt to service, Division faculty tend 
not to advocate any particular theoretical orientation to child develop- 
ment. Eclectically, they try to expose their students to a range of 
approaches and their applications to real world educational problems. 

The most important organizational development in the Division's 
recent history, which in turn affected the design and operation of che TTT 
project, was the acquisition of the Institute of Developmental Studies in 
1966. IDS, directed by Dr. Blair Humboldt, had a national reputation for 
applied research in early childhood education. Humboldt himself was promi- 
nent in the field, due mainly to his studies in "cultiaral deprivation," 
which were among the first. Humboldt played an important role in concep- 
tualizing and designing Head Start. It is a measure of the School of Educa- 
tion's interest in becoming associated with IDS that they agreed to supply 
space to IDS at considerable expense, renovating and refurbishing a floor 
in an older building. The School also agreed to hire IDS ' s senior profes- 
sional staff as tenured faculty. To date, tenure has been given to Humboldt, 
his wife. Dr. Francine Humboldt, and Dr. Hugh Kenner, who directs the TTT 
project. At laast four ^ther IDS staff are under serious consideration 
for tenure line positions. 

At present, IDS has about $500,000 worth of research and training 
contracts—for example, technical assistance in early childhood education 
to a nearby Model Cities program and Follcv- Through staff training in the 
Caribbean and a midwestern location. However, IDS is having difficulty 
securing new contracts and grants. According to the Associate Dean of the 
School of Education, Dr. Fodor, one of the School's priorities is to expand 
and revitali7;e IDS. He expects increasing prestige and visibility for IDS 
af, soon as some of their important early childhood longitudinal studies are 
published in the professional literature. 

IDS, like Aurora's other research institutes, has no authority to 
grant degrees or to offer courses. Aurora tries to promote mutually profit- 
able relationships betvieen institutes and divisions by encouraging all 
institute researchers to do some teaching, and by encouraging division faculty 
to do some staff work on institute research projects. The first and certainly one 
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of the most significant ventures IDS and the Division of Eajcly Childhood 
and Elementary Education have undertaken together is the TTT. project. 

The predecessor of the Aurora TTT project was the Tri-University 
Project in Elementary Education* The partners in the enterprise were Hamil- 
tonia University, the University of Altamaha, and Aurora. Their major goal 
was to develop models for teacher training in the sciences, language arts, 
and in early childhood, based on interinstitutional cooperation in overlap- 
ping or complementary skill areas. The language arts component was to be 
based at Hamiltonia, sciences at Altamaha, and early childhood education at 
Aurora. 

Dr. Roger Coover, who teaches at Stratton University in the psychol- 
ogy department and in the Aurora TTT project, was one of the participants 
in Tri-U and designer of TTT. He emphasizes that it is important to appre- 
ciate the ambitious scope of Tri-U 's plans at that time. The consortium 
hoped to build a nationwide network of exanplary programs, drawing on profes- 
sionals from fields beyond Schools of Education, to substantially improve the 
state of the art and influence practitioners all over the country. For 
Aurora's Division of Early Childhood and Elementary Education, then, Tri-U 
represented an opportunity for national leadership in early childhood educa- 
tion. 

However, the Office of Education revised its priorities to favor 
the emerging TTT program, and reduced its support for Tri-U. After several 
meetings the Tri-U planners decided on three distinct TTT projects housed in 
the three universities. Dr. Kenner from IDS and Dr. Morley Powell from the 
Division, represented Aurora. They applied directly to BEPD — along with ten 
other universities participating in this national consortium coordinated by 
Hamiltonia University — for a four-year grant to operate a TTT project, 
beginning in the 1970-71 school year. For early childhood, at that time; 
BEPD was interested specifically in developing programs which utilized many 
of the concepts central to the Tri~U effort, with a view toward a more total 
university faculty ^participation as opposed to an insulated special project. 
In the context of the national consortiiim, Aurora agreed to exchange students 
with the TTT project at the University of Meeresville, one of the ten insti- 
tutions submitting training proposals. One of the reasons for the exchange 
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was environmental diversity: Aurora had access to inner city schools, 
Mooresville to rural and highly industrial locations T The psychoanalytic 
orientation of the Mooresville faculty also contrasted with the Aurora 
philosophy, which may be described as eclectic with a Piagetiai. base. More- 
over, the Director of the Mooresville TTT project, Dr. Jamar Schiff , housed 
her project not in the School of Education, but in the School of Medicine 
and the new School of Health Related Professions. 

What was Aurora's proposal? In addition to expressions of commit- 
ment to producing "change agents" skilled in meeting the needs of "the minority 
child," three features deserve special mention. First, Aurora recommended 
that students should assume much of the initiative .and responsibility for 
acquiring the necessary professional and personal skills. Aurora intended 
their students to participate in project planning and decision-making: admis- 
sions, course requirements, staffing, course content, etc. 

Second, as a corollary proposal it was felt that students would ful- 
fill their responsibilities most effectively if they were encouraged and 
assisted in forming a supportive, constructively critical group . Such a 
group would also promote the objective of developing leadership and change 
agent skills. The project designers suggested that students' work include 
group dynairacs. In the first year, weekly assessment sessions were the focus 
for this aspect of the program. Subsequent responsibilities for group dynamics 
was delegated to an outside agent. 

Finally, the designers of the Aurora TTT project maintained that 
leadership was one of the most iir.'^ortant characteristics of a "Trainer of 
Teacher Trainers," that the acquisition of leadership skills v;as more a 
function of the instructional process than of its content, and that, there- 
fore, no novel organization of the Division's current curriculum in early 
childhood education was necessary. It should be noted, however, that at 
the time of the inception of the TTT project, early childhood curriculum 
at the doctoral level was not well-'forrfiulated. New courses were therefore 
instituted. 

In sum, the project designers viewed a TTT fundamentally as a specialist 
in early childhood education who also possessed leadership abilities.. Another 
factor conditioning their point of view might have been a realistic apprecia-- 



tion of the job market open to doctoral degree-holders in early childhood 
education. They felt their graduates were as likely to find employment in 
education publishing, in day care centers, in community action programs, as 
in universities. 

From the inception of the project, then, the views of the designers 
made it unlikely that the structure and content of the TTT program would 
differ drai\iatically from other doctoral programs offered by the Division. 
Perhaps one cause was that many of the TTT faculty had non-TTT teaching or 
project responsibilities in IDS.. Eight gave more than 20% time to the project, 
includinq Dr. Kenner> the Director. So courses evolved as they usually do, 
according to tne in-c'erests, skills, and availability of the faculty assc ciated 
with the project. And going outside the Division and IDS for instru'-:tors would 
hr.ve reduced the Division's capability to cover an occasional semester of" 
faculty down- time. 

Kenner and Powell had little difficulty winning approval for the TTT 
project from the Committee on Selection and Recommendation of Doctoral and 
Sixth Year Candidates, after federal funds had beon secured. The Committee 
had two criteria for accepting a new program. Firsts the program must be 
nonduplicative — experimental. Second, if the program involved substituting 
a new course for a course previously required, a case must be made that the 
new course was of comparable quality to the old. The TTT project met both 
tests rather easily. The project seemed legitimately experimental in that 
it involved a faculty team working intensively with students committed to a 
specific mission, and a high degree of student participation. A two-semester 
"Child Development" sequence in lieu of required doctoral level Foundations 
courses did not require Committee permission, since these courses utilized 
existing course numbers. The new course requiring committee approval was 
"Expressive Arts," which favorably impressed the Committee. The purpose of 
the course was to further understanding of children's expressive abilities, 
and to increase awareness of the arts as a medium for learning in the class- 
room. The subject matter definitely did not overlap other courses offered 
at the School, and seemed of more than comparable academic quality to the 
course which Kenner and Powell wanted to replace, an introductory course 
required of all candidates, called "Contemporary Problems in Education." 



Contemporary Problems has been in the past heavily criticized by students, 
and it had been revised at the time substitution approval was granted. 

While the current Diractor of the Division, Dr. Theall, was not on 
the faculty during the TTT approval process, he surmises that "the time was 
right" for TTT and that significant opposition would have been surprising. 
The Division had always been better known for its work in elementary educa- 
tion than in early childhood education. The Division wanted to develop a 
comparable strength in early childhood education, especially since the 
demand in the labor market for early childhood specialists was beginning to 
outstrip by far the demand for elementary education specialists. To grow, 
the Division needed financial support for new courses and faculty, which more 
tuition-paying students would only partially supply. Thus, the financial 
benefits of the TTT project immediately aroused the Division's interest. And 
what swung the Division in the project's favor was chat the project seemed 
not to threaten any significant interests in the Division or in the School of 
Education at large. TTT appeared to be "a reasonable project, well thought 
out," and the Division had confidence in Kenner's ability to mana^'e the job. 
In Dr. Theall 's opinion, lodging the project entirely within IDS was the only 
proposal at which the Division raight have balked, which Kenner successfully 
avoided by involving Division staff in TTT planning from the beginning. 

That the School of Education faculty would by no means go to any 
lengths to accommodate a new program was demonstrated by an admissions 
debate during the TTT project's first year. In the course of assessing 
their experiences and planning the next year, the students and staff decided 
that the present entrance requirement of a minimum cumulative score of 1000 
of the Graduate Record Exams was unduly restrictive. While the School of 
Education, like most schools at Aurora, can admit up to about 10-15% of its 
students with scores below 1000, the TTT participants and staff felt that 
the requirement should be waived entirely for the TTT project. The TTT 
staff argued the case to the Committee on Selection and Recommendation of 
Doctoral and Sixth Yea*' Candidates, where they encountered unexpectedly 
strong resistance — mostly from faculty who had little to do with the project. 
Kenner and Powell were only partially successful. The requirement was waived 
for the Ed.D» degree, but not for the Ph.D. 



Following project approval, TTT staff discussed alternative recruit- 
ment strategies* The idea proposed at the national directors' meeting in 
Early Childhood Education, recruiting students centrally through Hamiltonia 
University, was not feasible due to time constraints. Therefore, the Aurora 
TTT staff, as well as the other nine TTT- programs involved that y\:iar, had to 
recruit independently. At Aurora, MA's from Aurora and from Stratton were the 
group primarily considered. Kenner and Powell contacted about 100 candidates 
identified by teachers' organizations, the Bedford City Board of Education, and 
colleagues in the School. From these, ten were selected, with the following 
characteristics : 

7 white, 3 Black 

8 women, 2 men 
age range 23-45 

9 with Masters 's degrees 

5 with GRE scores of 1000 or more 

7 with backgrounds in early childhood, 2 in child 
development, 1 in counseling. 

The principal mechanism provided by TTT staff to organize student 
participation was a weekly student-faculty meeting, regularly held and 
well attended, to review course work and field work and to discuss changes 
in the program. A number of significant changes were made. They are dis- 
cussed on following pages in the context of students' course work and field 
work, to suggest the process of ongoing evaluation which characterizes the 
project. 

To facilitate group processes among the TTT students, TTT staff 
offered a weekly assessment session; leadership for these sessions was dele- 
gated to various staff members. First year students came to feel that a 32 
professional group dynamics specialist from out ide the Division would be ^ 
better suited for the role. During the first semester of the second year, 
the course was led by a trainer from LI SCOP, a non-profit community action 
group. The LISCOP trainer found it difficult to help the TTT students iq 
become a functional group. In his opinion, nearly all the students had 
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strong personalities (" -ybody wanted to be a leader") and had trouble 
reconciling their p son. a political goals with an acadeinic environment, 
although all viewed .orate as essential to their careers. Dr. Grant 

Hayes, an Arcana University psychiatrist, was hired to continue group 
training for the second semester of the second year; he served for two years 
as a consultant on mental health as it related to schools and communities. 

It is possible that the TTT participants, supported if not directed 
by staff, may have carried their interest in group dynamics too far. Three 
of the ten students in the first class dropped out— rather a large proportioi.. 
TTT staff maintain that the dropouts, whose backgrounds were child develop- 
ment and counseling, felt out of place academically in a doctoral program 
with a strong emphasis on early childhood education. TTT participants dis- 
count professional reasons, and maintain that the three dropped out because 
of philosophical, political, and personal incompatibilities with the rest of 
the group. It seems not unreasonable to suggest that perhaps the three felt 
under considerable pressure to leave, although one left early in the year to 
pursue quite different career objectives: sensitivity training and adult coun- 
seling. 

A group of candidates so strongly and equally committed to profes- 
sional development and "consciousness raising" would be unusual in any doc- 
toral program; the students themselves are certainly the most distinguishing 
feature in the Aurora TTT project. And the project as a whole is very much an 
in-house effort. Staff do make three or four visits a semester to observe 
students in the field, and consult with them after reviewing videotapes of 
their field experiences. Yet the Division is definitely the focus of the 
project, and the student-faculty meetings are the forum in which issues are 
resolved. Some index of the important role the first class has played in 
defining and shaping the project can be obtained by comparing them with the 
second class, who were recruited differently. As had been agreed among the 
national directors in the special TTT program, for the academic year 1971-72 
Hamiltonia University accepted applications for TTT projects at all ten 
institutions. Aurora received sixty applications in this manner. Local appli- 
cations were also considered. 
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The students accepted by these procedures had different backgro'onds 
from those of the first -nar students. Among the new students were four 
Puerto Ricar- can Iiidian, ethnic groups not represented in the ^ 

first year c. six were drawn from outside Bedford City proper, although 

only three of them were totally unfamiliar with the area. Five did net 
have background in early childhood education, one did not have inner city 
experience, and only one had previously been enrolled at Aurora. 

Offered the same mechanisms which had been made available to the 
first class, the new students responded differently—did not play a role in 
managing the project, did not become or try to become a group. To this, the 22 
first class reacted with disappointment and some separatism, staff with tol- 5 
erance, on the theory that the new students were simply a "different breed 
of cat." Quite so, but the Aurora TTT project has become so dependent on 
the initiative and resourcefulness of its students that a "different breed 
of cat: could make all the difference. For example, the weekly student- 
faculty meetings which played such an important role in the project's first 
year are now held monthly. After a spirited first year, the project seems 
to be drifting toward, as one student from the first class complained, "just 
another doctoral program. " 

This drift, however, was partially explicable as a strategy for 
maintaining the project after federal funds were no longer available, and ^ 
integrating- it into the Division. The largest portion of federal funds went 
for scholarships and maintenance for the TTT students. The Division feels 
they will be able to absorb the faculty time costs if the TTT courses are 
opened up to non-scholarship students, with the unfortunate result of making 
the TTT courses larger. Increased size of classes and no continuity of 
students in the TTT courses might very well mean that the TTT courses will 
simply be regular doctoral degree courses. 

The foregoing observations about the role of group dynamics in the 
TTT project should not obscure the fact that the TTT participants, and most 
definitely the staff, see the major purpose of the project as the prepara- 
tion of specialists in early childhood education, and thus attach great 
importance to course work. The TTT project offers three course blocks — 
Child Development, Curriculum, and Expressive Arts—and a field practicum, 
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which is not required in the School ' s. other doctoral programs. First- 
year students take the course sequence below. Some feel constrained that 
they are unable to take rr- ^ain courses outside the sequence. 

First Semester 

1. Child Development and the Program of Childhood Education ~ 3 pt 

2. Analytical Study of Teaching, - 3 vts. 

3. Research Practicum in Field Settings - 3 pts. 

4. Seminar: Teaching Reading in Childhood Education - 3 pts. 

5. Expressive Arts and Children's Lives - 3 pts. 

6. Assessment of Program (monthly) 

7. Group Dynamics (weekly) 

Second Semester 

1. Child Development and the Program of Childhood Education - 3 pt 

2. Early Childhood Seminar - 3 pts. 

3. Me: il Health Component - no credit 

4. Expressive Arts and Children's Lives - 3 pts. 

5. Assessment of Program (monthly) 

6. Field Practicum - 3 pts. 

7. Elective - 3 pts . 

Second-year students are permitted greater flexibility in their 
selection of courses. However, most second-year students follow the recom- 
mended course sequence listed below. Especially noteworthy are the Indepen- 
dent Study and Independent Group Research programs, an effort by staff to 
provide course credit for individualized work in the project. This is not 
the recommended course sequence for doctoral programs in the School of 
Education. 

First Semester 

1. Introduction to Research - 3 pts. 

2. Statistics - 3 pts. 
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3. Independent Group Research - 3 pts, 

4. Independent Study (Field Practicuin) - 3 pts. 



Second Semester 

1. Descriptive Research - 3 pts. 

2. Statistics ~ 3 pts. 

3. Dissertation Seminar - 3 pts. 

4. Independent Group Research - 3 pts. 



While Aurora requires that doctoral candidates accrue 42 points 
minimally for the doctorate, most TTT students will have accumulated well 
over 50 points upon completion of their course work. It is noteworthy that 
all the second-year students elected to take the Dissertation Seminar during 
second semester. The course is traditionally taken in the first semester 
of the third year. 

The Child Development Block includes a course on "Child Development 
and the Program of Childhood Education," which covers a variety of child 
development approaches with special emphasis this year on learning theory/ 
behavior modification, and the work of Heinz Werner. The professor planned 
to study the Freudian interpretation of child development in depth when the 
exchange students from the Mooresville TTT project arrived, hoping that they 
would share their knowledge with the Aurora students. According to the 
professor, the various theories covered in the course are being studied not 
in the context of research, but as approaches to teaching young children in 
the classroom. However, the students who had taken the course last year 
objected to what they perceived as a theoretical emphasis / and to the lecture 
format. They felt they were being looked down upon as "practitioners'' who 
did not meet staff's expectations as academicians. While they conceded that 
in its present form the course had improved, they nevertheless felt that the 
course was representative of an overly theoretical orientation in the TTT 
program in general. 

A second semester course in the Curriculum Block , the "Early Child- 
hood Seminar," in the spring of 1972 was taught jointly by the TTT Director, 
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a field consultant and a faculty member. The purpose of the course is 
to expose students to the state of current early childhood educational 
theory within the context of their practicum experiences v;ith youn^ ji. 

The topic under discussion in one course meeting was the "Dove 
Counterbalance Intelligence Test," designed to illustrate "social distance 
either real of imagined between middle class whites and Negroes and Watts 
lower class Negroes." The students had just taken the test and were review- 
ing their answers, di^jcussing language development in minority children. 
The tone, as might be expected, v/as intensely experiential rather than 
theoretical, although several students referred to Franz Heusinger's work 
on "cognitive deficits" in criticizing the earlier notion that Black child- 
ren's speech was inferior to white children's in style and efficacy. 

The Expressive Arts Block offers a course on "Expressive Arts and 
Children's Lives," analyzing the development of children's expressive abil- 
ities and the role of the arts as a medium for learning. The students who 32 
took the Expressive Arts course during the first program year asked that it 
be directed more intensively toward the urban child. As a result, this year ^ 
the format of the course involved many community guest lecturers, of minority 
group backgrounds, active in art, drama,, music, design, and related fields. 

The purpose of the "Dissertation Seminar" is to prepare students to 
write their dissertation outlines for submission to their dissertation 
committees; students select hypotheses, which are presented to and reviewed 
by the Seminar class- Candidates for the Ph.D. are expected to design 
hypotheses based on early childhood education or child development theory , 
in keeping with the traditional view that the Ph.D. is a researcher's degree, 
while the Ed.D. is a practitioner's degree. Many of the TTT students have 
sociological research interests, suggesting descriptive rather than experi- 
mental designs. Although precise information is not available, TTT staff 
are inclined to think that the majority of doctoral candidates in the School 
conduct descriptive rather than experimental research for their dissertations. 

Of the five TTT students who have already selected their disserta- 
tion topics, two have chosen to study language acquisition and use in pre- 
school children. A third will be looking at the effects of indirect ques- 
tioning by teachers. Another will use videotapes to analyze several affective 
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behavioral observation systems. The fifth will attempt ' ' ' ' cal 
analysis of child rearing in Black cultures xa tne united States. Despite 
a new Sc::ool ruling permittinc* curriculum design as a dissertation topic, 
provided evaluation is included, no TTT students have yet expressed interest 
in designing curriculum for th^ir dissertations. 

Courses in Research are offered and staffed not by the Division of 
Early Childhood and Elementary EducatiLOn, iDUt by the Division of Interdis- 
ciplinary Studies. An IDS menrrer does teach the one course that all TTT 
students tahe . The courses are of three sorts: a basic course in statistics; 
an introduction to and survey of research metnodologies ; a specialized 
course in one of four types of methodologies. Dr. Rourke, who heads the 
Division of Interdisciplinar;, Studies, assesses the research interests and 
capabilities of TTT students as "spotty" — quite compairable, however, to 
those of other doctoral candidate in the School. On their part, TTT students 
seem to rega2.d research courses as no nore and no less than necessary steps 
toward compl*.. lion of their dissei" rations . Since the courses were not designed 
especially for TTT students, but are offered for other doctoral candidates in 
the School as well, TTT students at first were wary. However, they have since 
come to accept the research courses because they feel that staff are able to 
relate methodology to classroom proble^ns adequately. 

The Practicu m component of the TTT program has been structured to 
allow students virtually complete independence. While both staff and 
students feel this laissez-faire polic*- has worked out satisfactorily, it has 
not been entirely without problems. Tc begin with, students are expected to 
secure their own placements. Staff prcvided an updated source list, based 
on prior contacts established with the listed agencies. Students in thtL* 
first class, from Aurora, had little difficulty finding suitable placements 
for themselves, s-rce all had contacts in the city or at least knew where 
or hew to^ look. As might be expected, students in me second class, from 
outside the city, had considerable difficulty placing themselves. One 
resorterl to the telephone bcok . While all found fielf situations eventually, 
severa" f^eit themselves ill •'n-: :hed. c tu. rents did hr-*e the option to change 
their -^c^^nments if ^-"ley felt .ill matched. 
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TTT Staff feel their policy toward the practicum component is 
appropriate because of the importance they attach to placing initiative 
and responsibility in the hands of the students. Moreover, like most urban 
universities, Aurora has encountered difficulties in working with school 
systems in such a manner that mutual objectives can be established and 
realized. While over the years the School of Education has maintained 
relationships with the Bedford City Public Schools at all grade levels and 
with private schools and community programs as well, these relationships 
have rxot always worked out to the satisfaction of both parties. This was 
confirmed by TTT students, who said they were careful not to jeopardize 
their hard-won placements by casually inviting in other students or staff — 
not just from Aurora, but from other institutions as well. Moreover, 
several fellow are working in projects with self-conscious ideological or 
political affiliations — to Women's Liberation and Black Power, for example. 
Whether they are as "radical" as some TTT students seem to think they are 
is debatable. That they are quite different from the Aurora environment is 
unquestionable . 

One such placement, for a first year student, is in a day care 
center in a Puerto Rican neighborhood. The center operates on emergency 
funds from the city and is located in a poorly heated, run-down building. 
It serves Spanish-speaking families for the most part, and' a few Black fam- 
ilies. The staff consists of a Director, two head teachers, and two aides 
who take care of forty-three children, ages three and four. The TTT 
student works at the center about 1 1/2 days per week, as a teacher and 
teacher trainer. Conditions are far from ideal — e.g., twenty-five five- 
year-olds are assigned to a small and poorly equipped room. Under the 
circumstances, the TTT student found it difficult to function both as 
teacher to the children and as trainer to the teachers. Yet it was not 
the intention of TTT staff to place students in optimal settings, since 
such are not representative of conditions in inner-city neighborhoods. 

Each student receives a minimum, of three to four staff visits per 
semester in the field, and group meetings are regularly scheduled on alter- 
nate weeks. In addition, individual conferences are scheduled to review 



videotapes of students* field work. A sample of tapes viewed suggests the 
variety of TTT practicum experiences: movement classses with adult paraprofes-- 
sionals; reading and mathematics games with three-year-olds; indirect ques- 



tioning of two boys involved in block play; the first verbalizations of a 
previously non-verbal five-year-old boy. While both students and staff 
attach great importance to integrating the practicum with course work, so 
far this appears to have been accomplished more successfully on an individual 
basis than on a group basis. The broad range of practicum experiences no 
doubt contributes to this, but also the highly personal view which most TTT 
students have of their field work. Each seems to regard his practicum as 
basically unique, and difficult to draw upon for generalizations or compar- 
isons. Staff feel, however, that students have made intensive efforts to 
share their experiences with one another, both during and outside the dis- 
cussion periods specifically scheduled for that purpose. 



student relations, TTT staff have been trying to develop in the students a 
strong sense of leadership and of professionalism , which constitutes the 
staff's view of the qualities necessary to a "Trainer of Teacher Trainers." 
That these goals have been achieved in some measure was demonstrated rather 
dramatically by the exchange of students between Mooresville and Aurora 
last year. The Mooresville project, as discussed at the beginning of this 
report, has little in common with a School of Education. The project is 
based in the University of Mooresville School of Medicine and in the new 
School of Health Related Professions, and derives from the perspective of 
psychiatric social work. The Director, Dr. Jamar Schiff, characterizes her 
project's approach as psycho-dynamic or ego-psychological. While the 
Aurora project focuses on teaching methods and curriculum, the Mooresville 
project emphasizes child analysis. However, both projects admitted students 
experienced in education, with personal and professional backgrounds not 
entirely dissimilar. What was the outcome of the ^e'JcdfTange? 



The Mooresville students who went to 'Aurora felt they benefitted by 
the experience, perceiving Aurora's approach as a welcome complement to 
Mooresville 's. Their major criticism was that the unexpected give and take 
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Through field work, course work, and the structure of faculty- 
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between Aurora students and staff often put them in an awkward position, 
uncertain whether to take sides and which side to take* Although this 
generalization should be interpreted with cautioner it appears that some of 
the Aurora students who went to Mooresville reacted quite differently. 
They felt that the Mooresville project was entirely too theoretical, that 
the project and especially its laboratory school were being run for research 
purposes rather than for the training of practitioners. Aurora students 
also perceived the Mooresville project as too structured and faculty-centered, 
treating them like pupils instead of professionals. In fact, the Aurora 
students in retrospect feel that the Mooresville experience was what finally 
united them as a group. 

At what price? Dr. Schiff and her staff saw the Aurora students as 
social crusaders with more than a slight tendency toward dogmatism (which 
lessened in time) , convinced that change in children resulted from exterior 
factors, in contrast to the Mooresville view of change as an interior 
phenomenon happening within the child. Upon entering a classroom, for example, 
the Aurora students immediately focused on teacher behavior, rather than on 
the behaviors being exhibited by the children. This raises some interesting 
questions. 

Through a TTT program targeting on "leadership" and "professional 
competence," Aurora staff seem to be succeeding in producing highly self- 
confident specialists in early childhood education. Have they stressed 
leadership too strongly and too narrowly, such that their students are 
inflexible, incapable of working under various constraints and with profes- 
sionals whose views do not correspond to their own? Aurora's management 
of the practicum component may have something to do with any inflexibility 
on the part of TTT students. For while both students and staff attached 
great importance to the practicum, integration of field work and course work 
was accomplished more successfully on an individual than on a group basis. 
Aurora st-udents most assuredly have the desire and the confidence to effect 
change* But, at least in part, they may lack the practical and interpersonal 
skills needed to achieve their goals in unfamiliar field situations. 

These aspects of Aurora's leadership training raise some questions 
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about their appraoch to the TTT program's second objective, professional 
competence. Is *' change" in early childhood education basically a process 
of bringing classroom practices up to established professional standards? 
Is a training program focusing on professional competence sufficient prepar- 
ation for "change agents?" This seems to be Aurora's view. For the most 
part, the TTT project appears to be solidly based in accepted early childhood 28 
education, theory and practice— although staff would certainly take issue with 31 
this. In the design stages and especially in its evolution, the project 3 0 

never really faced the issue of whether change might require new concepts of 
professionalism, new sets of professional skills. That the Ai:^rora project 

35 

is so inward-looking, private , seems both cause and effect of this view of 
change. Again, staff and possibly the TTT fellows themselves, might question 
this assessment of the project. For the project has involved a number of 
new interinstitutional and intrainstitutional arrangements and policies. First 
of all, the project was jointly sponsored by the Division of Early Childhood 
and Elementary Education and by the Institute of Developmental Studies, and 
thus represented the first combined effort of these two units. The Aurora 
project was part of a consortial arrangement with the University of Moores- 
ville, which involved an annual exchange of students. Dr. Roger Coover, one 
of the original designers of the project and a continuing member of the 
staff, is on the faculty of Stratton University. Dr. Grant Hayes, an Arcana 
University psychiatrist, has contributed to the project for two years. And 
LISCOP, an independent agency, was responsible for group process sessions 
during the past year. 

In addition to these new staff, the. first year students at their own 
initiative invited guest speakers to the project, a feature which was contin- 
ued during the subsequent year. For both program years, students were placed 
in diverse practicum sites throughout the metropolitan area, and participated 
in several national conferences. It should also be noted that students took 
courses in other parts of the university. And in selecting candidacy paper 
sponsors and thesis committee members, students were encouraged by staff to 
include faculty members not associated with the TTT project. 

Yet these features are not sufficient to dispel our view that the 
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Aurora project is basically "small world" in character, encapsulated in 
the Division of Early Childhood and Elementary Education. Whether the 
training offered in a program so encapsulated is sufficient to meet needs 
in the field cannot be determined yet. However, the "small world" character 
of the Aurora project very definitely raises the question of how successfully 
the TTT students will be able to sustain their commitment and act on their 
training after they leave Aurora. The first class of TTT students was of a 2 
special sort-'-self-confident , resourceful, able to accept responsibilities 32 
for determining course work and for applying course wox"k in the field. In 
large measure they are responsible for Aurora's success in meeting the objec- 23 
tives of the TTT project. Without scholarship funds to attract students 
who could not normally afford graduate school, and without maintaining TTT 3 
students as a self-conscious group, the Aurora TTT project might be institu- 
tionalized as "just another doctoral program." The absence of dramatic insti- 35 
tutional changes, strong ties to local school districts, and new curriculum 9 
tend to reinforce the inpression that without a special group of students 
who see themselves as a group, the Aurora TTT program may well become less 
innovative or a less special experience than it certainly was during the 
first year of the project. 
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Introduction 

The Career Opportunities Program (COP) of the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (BEPD) provides funds for local education agencies 
(LEAs) to participate in teacher training in a unique new program. Parti- 
cipants from disadvantaged backgrounds are employed by the LEA as teacher 
aides in their schools while concurrently studying for their degree in edu- 
cation. This practicum experience as teacher aides should make them more 
sensitive teachers (through more intensive contact with children in their 
training) as well as provide an income while they study for their degrees. 

The COP project discussed in this case study is funded through the 
Joint County School System (JCSS) of Catharine, Melville, Buttrick and 
Millard counties in Old Brunswick, since the project is centered in Bayport, 
we will refer to it as the Bayport COP Project, although about 29 towns in 
seven couties are actually involved. Due to this dispersion and the fact 
that the grantee is an intermediate district rather than a city district, 
we may study certain factors of the COP program that are not evident else- 
where. 



Prograin Description 



The Career Opportunities Prograin is directed toward the achievement 
of two objectives: increasing employment opportunities for adults with 
high-risk or low-income backgrounds and improving the classroom experiences 
of disadvantaged students. 

Toward the first objective, COP seeks out and recruits its participants 
from among ethnic minorities, low-income groups and other people who would 
not generally enter careers in teaching. These participants are provided a 
combination of practicum experience as teacher aides and college training 
directed toward a bachelor's degree in education. 

The practicum experience is intended to seirve both of these goals. 
The extended, intensive practicum is thought to prepare the participant for 
a teaching career better than the typical teacher training prograin does by 
introducing the participants to real classroom experiences much sooner and 
with much more intensity than in more traditional student teaching. In 
addition, the introduction into disadvantaged schools of aides of the same 
cultural background as students is believed to improve the educational 
experience of the children in two ways. First, the aide's presence will 
free the teacher to provide more individualized instruction. Second, an 
aide from the same cultural and economic background as the students - hope- 
fully a resident of the same neighborhood - can help the teacher be more 
sensitive to the special needs of children with backgrounds different from 
his own. 

Like all BEPD programs, COP is also concerned witJi institutional 
change, both in colleges and in the local schools. The early introduction 
of a practicum provides a change from the traditional teacher training 
sequence. In many local schools, the simple introduction of aides into 
the classroom is itself an innovation. It is hoped that favorable experi- 
ences with COP aides will predispose school administrators to grant favor- 
able consideration to the general question of open classrooms and the use 
of paraprof essionals in them. 



Community Context 

The region served by the Bayport C - Project is a diverse one. 
The Joint County School System, the gra ee of this project, -eludes four 
counties: Catharine, Melville, Buttricj; and Millard. xhese —id three other 
counties form Area Ten, the total constituency of the project. COP partici- 
pants are placed in practicum sites throughout this 4000 square mile area. 
This region includes the large cities of Bayport and Hawthorne as well as 
many smaller towns and villages. Because of the variety of localities 
served by the project, it is designated an '^urban/rural" project. 

The general population of the area served by the project is approx- 
imately 1% Black. There are no other large discrete minorities in the area. 
About 10% of the proj3ct participants are Black, however, and the project 
director himself is Black and a life long resident of Bayport. 

Since the project is located in a fairly prosperous midwestern area 
with few of the immediately evident clusters of pover-cy one would find in 
large urban areas or depressed rural communities, it is often suggested 
that there is no real justification for COP to be there. Al Collig, the 
project director,* is careful to point out that the participants are 
poverty cases and not, as he implies has been suggested, middle-class 
kids taking a free ride through college. The case study staff did not 
hear these charges made by anyone we interviewed and did not find any excep- 
tions to Collig's statement. 

The perceptions of the educatiojial community involved in the project 
may be suggested by the following sentences from the Fenton Community 
College catalog: 

"Merged Area Ten [the general area served by the 

COP project] represents an emerging socio-politico-economic 

unit. It is an area in transition." 

The Joint Country School System (JCSS) , the project grantee, is 
technically considered to be an LEA although it operates no schools. It 
perceives its primary role as the delivery of specialized services to the 
local school districts in the four counties it serves. This includes both 
administrative and technical assistance services, as well as the administra- 

*Since Abt Associates' visit to the project in February of 1972/ 
many major changes in project staffing have occurred. The case study 
includes only events that were current in January. An addendum to 
the case study will be concerned with these changes. 



tior. of federal projects cuch as COP. 

In the Spring of 1966, seven counties in the Bayport area created a 
new political unit, known as Merged Area (Education) Ten. The board of 
this new agency took office officially on July 1, 1966 and iixunediately 
began operating programs. During the 1966-67 academic year, the board 
received peirmission from the S--ate Department of Education to establish 
a comprehensive community college, whose first students enrolled in 
September, 1967. The Joint County School System was not formed until 
July 1, 1968, and has no formal control over Fenton. However, there were 
many informal linkages and overlappings of personnel and facilities des- 
cribed to the case study interviewers. 

The third institution involved in the Bayport COP project is 
St. jdde College, whose catalog describes it as a "co-educational Catholic 
college with a liberal foundation." It was accredited as a four year degree- 
granting institution in 1960. Like Fenton and JCSS it is a new and rapidly 
growing institution in which traditions have not had time to become strongly 
entrenched . 

The local initiators of the Bayport COP were centered at Fenton Com- 
munity College. A Fenton staff member. Jack Lebris, was the first to 
hear about COP in a June 23, 1969 letter from the Old Brunswick Department 
of Public Instruction. Fenton 's initial interest in ttie program may v/ell 
have stemmed from their already established Teacher Associate training pro- 
gram, in operation since the school opened. In its earliest phases, COP 
itself was seen by some at Fenton as an aide training program, able to sup- 
port and expand existing activities of the college. This perception of COP 
as an aide training program rather than a teacher training program still 
persists in some individuals associated with the project and will prove to 
have been the origin of much misunderstanding later on. As the details of 
the COP objectives became clearer during a meeting in Hereford in August of 
1969, it became evident that this was not a proper orientation. Some admin-- 
istrators at Fenton also saw the project to be a legitimization of other 
functions of the college, such as its Teacher Associate Program. 

Since only LEAs are eligible for COP grants under the^ program guidelines 
Fenton naturally turned to the JCSS as the LEA with whom it had its most 
direct ties. The JCSS shared with Fenton an orientation toward serving 
disadvantaged populations conspicuously absent from most other colleges and 
LEAS in the Bayport area. 



Local Schools 



The administreti of th^ TCSS does express interest in supporting 
organizational and su:- '.antivv. innovation in the LEAs under its aegis. 
According to the sv-r. ^ntender.r , they are interested in placing aides in 
classrooms in any capacity. Many of the other JCSS activities are similarly 
directed toward providing experimental and demonstrative innovations in 
such diverse fields as computer-aided instruction and special education. 

The JCSS was thus prepared to respond sympathetically to Fenton's 
overtures, and agreed to assign one full-time-equivalent staff member to 
work on drafting the COP grant proposal , "which was completed November 24, 
1969. This proposal is notable for both the detail of its treatment of the 
needs of low-income groups in the area, and the brevity of its discussion of 
COP as a teacher-training program. We iiound the same balance repeated at all 
levels of the project during our interviews in 1971 and 1972. 

It is likely that the early phases of the project set the stage for 
its later relationships with the IHEs and LEAs in the area. Early efforts 
were made to determine the local LEAs interest in the use of paraprof essionals 
and to document the availability of job slots. This data was incorporated 
into the proposal. A survey of the use of aides in the local systems and 
the desire of these systems to employ aides was conducted to see if imple- 
menting a COP Project was at all feasible. Following this, Peter Moss (the 
first acting project director and a principal author of the proposal) sent 
letters to each of the local systems in Ajcea Ten describing the COP Project 
and explaining its need for practicum sites in which to place its partici- 
pants » Several further rounds of letters and discussions with the local 
superintendents were conducted, eventually reducing the original number of 
schools to 13. 

The later rounds of negotiations apparently centered on one critical 
issue: the cost: of sides to the districts. Many schocl systems initially 
indicated willijngnesi?; to have aides in their schools, under the impression 
that the aides would, cost them nothing. As the discussions progressed, 



the financial responsibilities of the local schools became evident and 
many districts lost interest. Eventually, it was decided that the local 
schools would be reimbursed by the project for 35% of the aides' salarie. 
during the first year of operations. Negotiations for the second year (the 
present one) resulted in a 15% subsidy. 

Al Collig does not intend to provide the schools with a subsidy next 
year (the 1972-72 academic year) , although this decision may not yet be 
final. Negotiations with the LEAs for next year had not begun at the time 
of our visit and many administrators indicated that they would try to get 
a subsidy again. The COP Program office had apparently indicated to Collig 
that they may not allow him to include such subsidies on his budget, it is 
not yet known if this decision is final, since similar requests for subsidy 
had been approved over similar previous statements. 

Finally, a letter of agreement was drafted for each willing LEA super- 
intendent, several of which were appended to the proposal. The content of 
the letters discussed agreement on and understanding of the following points; 

1. Recruitment of participants for the program will be in accor- 
dance with criteria set up in the proposar and with agreement 
of the local district; 

2. The local district agrees to pay the COP participants for ser- 
vice provided to the local school, it is understood that the 
cost of these services may be partially offset by a subsidy to 
the district; 



satisfactory performance of service and satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of training in accordance with career ladders will be recog- 
nized for COP participants in determining the payment for services- 



4. The school district will schedule the participant's work load so 
that training may be provided by the project to the individual 
at no cost to the local school district. 

It should be pointed out that the special chc:racteristics' of the Bayport' 
site made all this effort necessary. The project grantee, the JCSS, does 
not operate any schools, yet COP aides must be placed in classrooms. The 
arrangement by which the JCSS operates gives it no administrative powers 
over the LEAs it serves; it cannot direct Bayport to place aides in its 
schools, it must (through the project staff) convince the superintendent of 
the Bayport schools to place COP aides in his schools. Since the typical 
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COP grantee is a local system with schools in which aides can be placed by 
administrative order, this is one difficulty that is not often encountered 
by COP projects. 

The project was not completely successful in its efforts. Although 
a significant number of LEAs were convinced to provide employment for parti- 
cipants, sufficient slots were not obtained to place all of the participants 
in schools. Consequently, arrangements were made to place aides in agencies 
other than local schools. Several of the positions are in the Headstart pre- ^7 
school in Hawthorne. The pre-school had employed aides in the past, was in- 
volved in the drafting of the proposal, was represented on the Advisory ^ 
Council, and this close relationship was maintained when the pre-school 
agreed to place COP aides . Some of the women already employed as aides 
entered the COP program and filled these slots in the pre-school. Aides 
are also placed at the Old Brunswick Braille and Sight Saving School in 
Nathan and in several departments at Fenton Community College. 

Although placement of participants in positions not in classrooms is 
somewhat inconsistent with national COP objectives, the new project direc- 
tor Dr. Fred Martin, believes that this allows for greater linkage among 
the many local educational and community programs. 

An important question, given the expense involved, is, what are the 
advantages of COP that would make an LEA want to participate in the prograon? 
Several possible explanations were suggested in our talks with administrators. 
These reasons are not mutually exclusive and, in fact, several of them may 
be operating in any given case. They are: 

1. Social benefit . The administrators perceived the COP project as 25 
doing a good thing for the participants and wanted to help it along. 

for example, in Hawthorne the employment of aides is left to the 
discretion of the individual school principals. However, Mr. Alan 
Prince, superintendent at the time, issued a directive stating 
that principals who plan to hire aides should give COP participants 
preference. 

2. Staff benefit . COP aides can provide services needed in a school 
where perhaps aides would not have been hired without the impetus 
of COP. For example, the high school librarian in Eatonton needed 
an assistant. Paraprof essionals were not even considered until 
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the system was approached by COP. Since the need for an aide 
existed, it was filled with a COP aide. The superintendent indi- 
cated that no aide (cOP or otherwise) would have been placed 
without the need existing. 
3. Financial benefit. Several systems and other agencies employed 
aides before the advent of cOP and saw the subsidy the project 
would provide as a means of obtaining services it was already 
committed to, but at reduced cost. 

However, not all districts approached became involved with the project, 
although many of these indicated, at least initially, an interest in employ! 
ing aides in the classroom. This implies that there must exist some costs 
to outweigh the benefits aides can provide to these schools. Some of the 
possible costs are discussed below. Once again, any or all of these reasons 
can be true in a given school at a given time. They are: 

1. Expense . The expense of hiring an aide was cited most often as the 
primary reason for a system not placing aides; the perceived bene- 
fits of the aide did not outweigh the actual cost or there was 
simply no extra money available. Many districts indicated that 
they were interested in aides, both on the survey and in the 
initial round of letters from the project. When the cost to the 
schools (65% of the aides' salaries) became clear, many reportedly 
broke off discussions. 

Lack of staff need, some systems, especially small rural systems, 
did not perceive any need for additional staff, in addition, some 
systems already employed aides and did not have any further para- 
professional needs. These districts could not be expected to dis- 
miss non-COP aides already employed in order to hire COP aides. 
Perceptions about aides. This is perhaps the most subtle reason. 
Although rejections of aides were rarely directly attributed to it, 
placement difficulties for some individuals and operating difficul- 
ties after placement can be traced to perceptions about aides. 
Many administrators perceive COP aides as being qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the typical teacher, and in many cases this is true - 
COP participants may be high school dropouts, parolees or welfare 
mothers. Consequently, administrators are hesitant to allow 
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"those people" to come in contact with their students, being 
concerned about the type of adult model they would project to 
the children. It is the consensus of administrators who have 
tried COP that such fears are groundless. 



Project Staff and Organization 



No project can every hope to be successful without a dedicated and 
qualified staff, and the Bayport COP project is no exception. At the time 
this data was collected, project staff consisted of the director, Al Collig; 
the training coordinator, Ian Carruthers; and one full time counselor, Steve 
Guthrie. These three individuals are all paid primarily by project funds. 
In addition, the COP coordinator at St. Jude College is Dr. Benjamin Thomas, 
who is also chairman of the college's education department. 

Al Collig is clearly the person most responsible for the relative suc- 
cess has had. People who have had contact with him, participants, LEA super- 
intendents, principals, IHE staff, etc., are unanimous in their praise for 
him. When Howard Cruse, the second acting project director (and principal 
author of the proposal), was to become Assistant Superintendent at Fenton, 
the position of director became vacant. Collig, a lifetime resident of 
Bayport, was involved in other community programs before applying for the 
position. 

Collig 's knowledge of the community and experience in other social pro- 
grams are clearly assets. In addition, Collig is Black. It is evident 
that his selection was not tokenism, since the community is only 1% Black, 
and the project is 10% Black. His only evident liability is a lack of aca- 
demic credentials (i.e., academic degrees) or experience in public education 
which may serve to reduce his credibility to educators who are concerned 
with such things. 

Ian Carruthers, the training coordinator, obtained his position after 
the previous coordinator, Rob Henrikson also advanced within the JCSS/Fenton 
structure. Carruthers is , in a non-per jorative sense, an anomaly - anybody 
witli a pony tail and a beard in Old Brunswick can be considered somewhat 
atypical. He had been, among other things, an English teacher in the Hough 
district of Cleveland, Ohio and is well aware of the educational and emotional 
difficulties of the poor. 

His duties as training coordinator -are primarily concerned with fitting 
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the aides into their practicuin positions (keeping tabs on what activities 
they have - or don*t have) and mediating conflicts between academic and job 
demands. Larry Pranks, a participant, pointed out a problem that many parti 
cipants are having: "You either put all your time into your job or into 
your classes or you do a half-assed job on both." With the time spent 
on the job, in classes and in travel, participants work an average of 60-70 
hours a week in the program. This kind of load would be overwhelming to 
anyone, ignoring the fact that many COP participants are married and have 
families. 

Another duty of his position is observing participants at'Fenton. 
Due to the dispersion of aides, these observation visits seem to be made 
only when there is a need to resolve some problem, rather than on a regular 
basis. Ian dislikes this role as "fireman" because he is neglecting parti- 
cipants who are not having problems. This difficulty is clearly a result 
of inadequate staffing due to lack of funds. 

Steve Guthrie is the full-time COP counselor at Fenton. His duties 
are, as would be expected, academic and personal counseling. Most of his 
time is spent with problems of adjustment , dealing with difficulties as they 
arise. He had been associate registrar and a counselor at Fenton before 
becoming a member of the COP project staff, replacing a part-time counselor 
when the load increased. 

Dr. Benjamin Thomas is the COP coordinator at St. Jude College, in addi 
tion to being chairman of its education department. He, like all present 
staff members, except Collig, is new to his position, which began in Septem- 
ber. Dr. Thomas' COP duties include counseling of participants registered 
at St. Jude conducting the COP seminar there, and observing the aides at 
their practicum sites. He is a product of . the more contemporary modes of 
teacher education (the first cycle of Teacher Corps) , and brings this orien- 
tation to a very traditional department. He has not yet succeeded in change 
ing the teaching styles and attitudes of certain members of his department, 
but he keeps trying. Next year, it is planned that much of his counseling 
and teaching duties in COP will be delegated to a new staff member, not 
yet hired. 
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Dr. Thomas does not command the same degree of respect from many of 
the participants as the other COP staff members. Many of the participants 
we interviewed expressed misgivings about his competence and attitude. His 
behavior in the COP seminar he conducts at St.- Jude does not disconfirm this 
perception. Observations of this seminar indicated a generally unrealistic 
perception of the problems facing aides, and a wholly unsympathetic approach 
to the aides' response to these problems. 

Both Carruthers and Guthrie expect to be without positions next year 
when the two slots they fill are eliminated. This change is a direct result 
of the fact that the project is being phased out at Fenton and there will no 
longer be enough participants there to warrant a full-time staff. However, 
a position will be established at St. Jude to reflect the increased number 
of participants to be enrolled there, having finished their A. A. requirements 
at Fenton. 

Project staff located in IHEs (with Faculty or staff positions) are 
hired by the IHE involved, often after consultation with the project director. 
Project staff members at JCSS are hired by the JCSS, usually after candidates 
have been reviewed by the advisory council or other staff members. In selec- 
ting a director, for example, the council narrowed the field down to three 
acceptable candidates; Gene Boggess, JCSS superintendent, made the final 
selection. In other cases, Al Collig conducts interviews, meets with the 
council and submits recommendations to Boggess, who has the final decision. 

It is clear- that the project is administratively responsible to the JCSS. 
Although Al Collig has responsibilities for the internal activities of the 
project, the JCSS administration has final veto power over all major ■. employ- 
ment and financial matters. As examples, we have seen that the superinten- 
dent had the last word in hiring the project director. Also, all requisitions 
for project expenditures must be approved by Jeremy Sloane, the JCSS director 
of instructional services and Al Collig 's immediate superior . 
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Advisory Council 



According to national COP program guidelines, each project must hav?^ an 
advisory council. The composition and duties of this council are not clea^^y 
specified in the guidelines and vary from project to project and from time 
to time. In Bayport, the council was drawn from a broad range of members of 
the community and the educational establishment. Membership in the council 
seems to have been determined primarily by interest and available tirne. It 
now includes participants, teachers, representatives of colleges in the ar^^. 
and of several community agencies. Conspicuous by their absence are repre" 
sentatives from any of the local education agencies involved with COP, 
although the superintendent of the Bayport schools was a member for a time- 

In the developmental stages of the project, the advisory council did 
play a role in planning, but its most important function (and the one most 
frequently mentioned), seems to have been in the selection of participants- 
The first year's students were admitted on the basis of ad homine criteria 
from interviews by subcommittees of the advisory council. In 1971, Partici"^ 
pant selection was more formalized by the use of an interview guide and 
rating scale developed by the project director in consultation with the 
council. Since most of the operating procedures of the program are now well 
established and since there are no plans for future recruiting, interest in 
the advisory council is waning. At its last meeting, only six out of a pos- 
sible 30 members were present. The lack of any further critical decisions 
to be made and the geographic dispersion of the members are some of the 
reasons often cited by members and staff alike for the lack of atten<iance 
and interest in the council. 

The most noticeable features of the advisory council are negative; it 
seems not to have been used as a communications medium, nor as a way to 
enlist the support of groups (like IHEs and LEAs) whose cooperation Would 
be required for the project's success. Although the council's membership 
does include participants, some of the non-member students whom we inter- 
viewed were unaware of this fact, and none could supply the names o£ a parti- 
cipant member of the advisory council. In addition, members reported that 
there is still debate within the council over the question of whether COP 
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should train its participants as aides or as teachers, a question of empha- 
sis still not resolved within the project. 

In an attempt to restore interest in the Council, Al Collig is making 
plans for its reorganization on a regional basis. In this plan, the consti- 
tuency of the project would be divided into six geographical regions, each 
sending One representative to t}ie full Advisory Council, now to be composed 
of th€ise six regional r ipresentatives and representatives of the IHEs and 
project staff. The regional members would then return home and hold regional 
meetings where they would report on the activities of the council and soli- 
cit the Opinions of other interested parties. 
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The training provided COP participants must be supplied by an accred- 
ited institution of higher learning, since each participant is urged to 
obtain a degree and enter the teaching profession. The character of the 
IHEs supplying the training will have much to do with the content of this 
training and with the characteristics of teachers eventually produced. The 
Bayport COP projects involve two IHEs, Fenton Cornmunity College and 
St. Jude College. Fenton is a two-year, public institution granting the 
A. A. degree. Participants spend their first two years in the project 
enrolled as students here. The last years are spent at St. Jude, a four- 
year Catholic college. Participants transfer in as juniors and receive thei 
Bachelor's degrees from St. Jude. 

Each of these institutions, as one would expect, has different charac- 
teristics. Fenton Jias maintainad a fairly high degree of fidelity to the 
objectives of COP. It has experimented with a variety of strategies, such 
as course development, for dealing with participants and has provided, 
through the use of COP funds, intensive counseling services. Fenton admin- 
istrators state the COP has had an impact on the institution, but are unable 
to cite specific instances. Many changes are reported to be planned for 
implementation next year, but few are in operation now. 

St. Jude, on the other hand, entered CO? with some reluctance on the 
part of many of its faculty. This clearly relates to the perception of 
COP participants as deviant from the typical teacher trainee. A suspicion 
that the participants will be unable to compete academically with regular 
St. Jude students is also voiced by faculty members. There is clearly a 
confusion on the part of some of the St. Jude faculty between deviance of 
life style or cultural background and deviance of academic ability or atti- 
tudes. It is far too easy to identify cultural differences and consider 
them to be indicators of low ability, motivation or potential. Much of this 
can also be attributed to a negative attitude toward the academic caliber 
of community colleges in general. Ironically, the same faculty meeting 
that agreed to accept COP students also agreed to accept as transfer stu- 
dents with full junior standing any graduate of Fenton with the A. A. degree. 
Thus, no exception was made for COP participants, since all who enroll at 
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St. Jude will have already received their A. A. from Fenton, 

Since the faculty of St. Jude do not seem to be terribly sympathetic 4 
to COP, how did it come to be accepted. at St. Jude? The Academic Dean, Dr. 
Louis Boxer, clearly had something to do with it. Although a firm believer ^3 
in the benefits of the traditional liberal arts curriculum, he also believes 
in the goals of COP. It is probably that his desire to become affiliated ^ 
with COP contributed to the affirmative action taken by his institution. ^3 

In addition, two other reasons are cited. One faculty member, a Sister 
of St. Jude, and a member of the COP Advisory Council, credits her Order's 
commitment to the poor and disadvantaged with making many faculty members 
sympathetic to at least the social goals of COP* A less noble motive is 
suggested by St. Jude's expansion plans. According to the director of admis- ' 
sions, the college hopes to increase its enrollment from its present 650 
to 1000 by 1975. Consequently, any increase of students (with their tuition 
paid) would be welcome. 

Where Fenton seems willing to make administrative changes to accomodate 
the special needs of COP participants, St. Jude is reluctant. Fenton, for 
example, offers special evening sections of courses that are taken by COP 
participants, since a partici; mt's work commitments prevent him from 33 
attending most day classes, t^en asked if St. Jude planned to moke any ^0 
adjustments to the requirements of COP participants. Dr. Boxer stated that 
none were made, none were planned, and, further, none were anticipated. 
His position was supported by many other individuals to whom we spoke at 
St. Jude. The rationale offered for this v/as that the present course sequence 
was the best way to prepare teachers and that any deviation from it in order 
to make it less stringent would cheapen the degree. When asked if Icirge 
numbers of participants would change his mind, the dean replied that they 
would not because his position was based on a philosophy of education rather 
than on administrative convenience. In fact, many slight, evolutionary 
changes (such as offering evening sections of courses) have occurred, and 
some others are expected. 

It should be mentioned that administrators at Fenton never referred 
to the ':)articipants .as "those people" (although a few faculty members did) , 
a major difference in perception from the faculty and administration of St. 
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Jude. This differential perception can be explained by the histories of the 
two institutions. St. Jude was originally a Catholic girls' school, training 
mostly nurses. Only in the last ten years has the school become coeducational 
and accredited as a four-year degree granting institution. This contrasts 
to the relative heterogenity of Fenton's student body, a state-supported 
community college serving a varied student body in a variety of programs. 
It is clear that COP participants are relatively more deviant from the 
typical student norms at St. Jude than they are from the typical student 
at Fen ton. ' 

One of the more significant aspects of COP/IHE interactions is the 
conspicuous absence of the University of Old Brunswick from the program. 
Fenton, a two-year institution, cannot provide the professional education 
curriculum necessary for COP participants, and, of course, cannot grant the 
Bachelor's degree required for teaching certification. It was clear from 
the beginning that some other IHE would have to become affiliated with the 
project to provide this training. 

The year before the first group of 12 participants would receive their 
A. A. from Fenton, negotiations were begun with severcil of the area IHEs , 
including the University of Old Brunswick in Hawthorne, Stephens College, 
Blaisdell College, and St. Jude College (all in Bayport) . Due to the high 
tuition costs at the other schools, serious negotiations were instituted 
only with the University of Old Brunswick and St. Jude. 

Some of the reasons for the interest at St. Jude may explain the lack 
of it at Old Brunswick, although the exact reasons for the breakdown in nego- 
tiations may never be known. Literally everyone we asked told a slightly 
different story and attributed the failure to quite different things. It is 
likely that the different factors all contributed to some extent. 

In the initial discussions with the faculty of the College of Education, 
it is possible that Al Collig gave the impression that a special program 
would have to be instituted for the participants. Since only 12 were anti-* 
cipated in the first year, with a total of about 60, this hardly makes much 
impact on a University with an enrollment of about 20,000. The strategy of 
having Collig make a presentation to the assembled department chairmen of 
the college is considered a tactical error by the Superintendent of JCSS. 
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since Collig has no fonnal education credentials, academicians may tend to 
ignore what he has to say, regardless of its value. Dr. Richard Early, 
a faculty member of the University of Old Brunswick, attributed the failure 
to other institutional factors The university will no longer accept all 
applicants to the College of Education; admission will now be competitive 
and COP participants will be unlikely to gain admission- When asked if 
they could be admitted in some special program, Dr. Early replied that 
that sort of thing was under consideration in the Board of Regents but 
would take some time. That Dr. Early himself had been a member of the COP 
advisory council since its formation was perhaps a factor. His perception 
of the goals of the COP program is that it should be training participants 
as aides , and not necessarily as teachers; those who are competent will go 
on to become teachers, the rest will not. This perception is clearly not 
in line with the thinking of the project staff. Since Early is a faculty 
member and also associated with COP, the initial impressi "n of the goals 
of the program that he would have given the other faculty presents COP in 
an academically unfavorable light. Finally, some project staff attribute 
the failure to personalities, claiming that the Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation just did not want COP there. 

If a goal of COP is to engender institutional change at the IHE by its 
presence, the strategy of splitting participants amcng several IHEs is 
questionable. Since the colleges are essential to tr.e existence of COP, but 
not conversely, there is little incentive to change. Without a commitment 
of the IHE to the goals of COP, change there due only xo the presence of 
participants is unlikely, given the small size of most projects. In addi- 
tion, education departments can provide the necessary training without 
making a single change in their structure, course offering or course con- 
tents, as is the case at St. Jude. 
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Participants 



There has been some change in participant selection policy between 
the first and second years of the Bayport COP. In both cases, the decisions 
seem to have been made essentially by Al Collig, but last year they were 
based on formally codified criteria established by the advisory council 
(with Collig 's help). There is probably a reason for the desire for 
formalism, and it most likely can be traced to what seems to be perceived 
as an overly liberal selection policy in the first year. In the initial 
grant application, the project emphasized selecting some participants, who 

"...while failing to demonstrate in some cases the promises 
of high potential for success, would nonethless enliance the 
public acceptance of the program should they succeed in pur- 
suing and/or completing training under the program." 

These participants, referred to as "high-risk," are now often seen as detri- 
mental to the project. It is the visible failures of a project that deter-- 
mine a great deal of others' perceptions of it. A significant number of 
local school teachers and administrators habitually characterize COP parti- 
cipants as "those people," in reference to their perceived deviation. The 
intentional incl^rs-^nn of "high risk" participants reinforced this percep- 
tion. The valicizrr7 of the perception was enhanced with each failure, while 
th : successes wenn unnoticed. Many of the high risk participants did in 
fact justify their title by dropping out of the project to ge^ iiarried, to 
go to jail, to ™ *pt other employment or for a varit^ty of per^::rral reasons. 
As a consequenr^; "ihe advisory council and project staff have t±:is year 
scnght particip^n-n with a greater likelihood of success. For example, the 
term "high risk' is often replaced by "low-income" in discussing participants. 
It should be nQter:^ That this shift is entirely typical of COP; it occurs in 
nearly all sites ^eluded in a national survey of the program being conducted 
by Abt Associates concurrently with this case study. 

Colleges and schools involved with COP participants perceive them as 
a vastly different population from the one they generally deal with. Many 
of these actors are not at all happy with their perceptions: 

"These kinds of people need to be taught, rather than to be 
teaching. " 

- Chairman of Elementary Education, 
St. Jude College 
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"The time has come in teacher education to concentrate on 
quality, rather than quantity." 

- an aide coordinator in a small rural school 

It is our observation that the deviance of the participants is more 
perceived than real. Despite the fact that most of the participants do 
come from low-income backgrounds, their orientation toward the teaching 
profession and education in general is decidedly middle-class in nature. 
This is probably a result of the fact that there are few clearly-defined 
poverty areas surrounding Bayport, that the participants went to the same 
schools and live in the same neighborhoods as everyone else. For example, 
one participant was explicitly labeled by his principal and teachers as 
being different, "not like you and me." However, the participant said that 
he was interested in a teaching career, because, for one thing, it would 
be a good job and would make him a respected member of the community, able 
to support his family and stay off welfare. Perception of teaching as a 
position for upward mobility does not imply a very deviant perception of 
the profession. 

Throughout the history of the project consistent efforts have been 
made to establish linkages among COP, welfare agencies, employment agencies, 
military placement offices and other potential sources of participants. 
However, Local Education Agencies have continued to function as a prime 
source of trainees, many or. whom come directly from existing aide programs. 
NO concerted effort has been made to recruit participants from groups out 
of touch with LEAS , although good relations are maintained with the local 
newspaper (resulting in good press coverage) md with several community 
action agencies. 

COP participants are registered as regular part-time students at the 
two IHEs involved in the project. At both schools, a participant takes about 
one course less than a full load each quarter, but mkes up these courses 
in the summer session, when they are not employed as aides, so participants 
can finish the program in four years by taking summer courses. There is no 
special program for the participants at Fenton; they take about the same 
courses as any other student although, there are occasionally sections of a 
course that meet at special times or with content slightly altered especially 
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for the participants. COP participants have preference in registering in 
these sections although other students are allowed. 

At Fenton, each participant earns the Associates of Arts (A. A.) degree 
in a program similar to the standard liberal arts college-parallel transfer 
program. The requirements for participants are identical to those of other 
students in similar programs. The general requiremenns are: 

• Completion of a total of 90 credit hours of work; 

• A minimum grade point average of 1.8; 

• 8 hours credit in English cpmposition; 
4 3 hours in speech; 

• 8 hours each from each of three general groups of courses: 
Humanities? Social Sciences, and Math or Science, 

These constitute the typical program for the first two years of a liberal 
arts program. 

There is great flexibility in the actual courses raken as long as 
the above requirements ar^^ satisfied. It should be noted that Kirkwood 
also offers a program for teacher associates, indepencant of the COP project. 
Participants do not need to fulfill the degree requirsnents of this program, 
which concentrates on more- clerical skills. Course selection is done in 
consultation with the COP counseling staff located on campus. 

The situation at St. Zude is a bit different. ^E^e the participants 
are in the professional ci^^ncentration years of a teacner training program 
rather than in a general liberal arts program, so th= "course progression 
is more rigid. With certain exceptions, the participants follow the sequence 
of every other education major in their junior and senior years, since their 
A. A. from Fenton entitles them to full junior standing. The exceptions are 
that a COP participant must register for the COP seminar and make up a 
sophomore philosophy course not available it Fenton that is considered vital 
to their preparation as teachers. This course has been the source of 
much friction between the participants and the college. First of all, this 
seems to fly against the general decision to accept all Fenton A.A.'s with 
full junior standing. Secondly, the course is apparently more of a religion 
course than anything else, is not seen as necessary for teacher preparation, 
and the manner in which it is taught provokes great hostility from the 
participants . 
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This program is a traditional teacher training curriculum, with the 
standard variations for elementary and secondary education. Student teaching 
is one requirement - both for this program and for state certification - that 
will pose special problems for COP. It is planned that the practicum 
experience will serve as student teaching, on the assimption that a partici- 
pant will have at least as much responsibility in a classroom by his senior 
year as a student teacher. Unfortunately, this progression of responsibility 
does not always take place, although p.l^ r;: for the coming years call for more 
supervision of the practicum situations ro see that this need is met. An 
additional problem is that of participants placed in non-teaching situations, 
as library a^des, for example. These participants are concerned, and under- 
standably so, that they may be required by the state to student teach in 
addition to their aide employment, a situation which is logistically impos- 
sible. The project staff is also concerned about this problem but as yet 
not solutrcr has been reached. 

One ot^r option available to participants at St. Jude is the oppor- 
tunity to major in social work instead of education. This program would 
prepare participants for positions as welfare workers or, as is the plan of 
one participant, parole officers. COP will provide support for participants 
choosing this option. 

Both institutions offer a practicum seminar for COP participants. This 
seminar generally consists of the presentation of problems faced by partici- 
pants in their job situations and a discussion of how others would have 
approached them. The style and content of the seminar vary with the instructor. 
Participants are generally enthusiastic about the seminar and participate 
avidly in the discussions. 

In addition to the instructional aspects of the seminar, it served to 
reinforce the strong feelings of community that exist among the COP partici- 
pants. On one occasion we witnessed, an instructor in a course attended by 
many participants cancelled a class meeting on very short notice. Instead 
of just going home, the class moved to a student lounge and continued with- 
out the instructor by breaking up into small groups and working on previously 
assigned class projects. Ian Carruthers believes that this comiriunity feeling 
is one of the important by-products of the program. Since most of the parti- 
cipants have a history of failure in academic settings, the comfort of a 
group of people who are truly peers is very important to their adjustment. 



Practicum 

A practicum experience for COP paxticipants is central to the program, 
yet the proposal for 1970 devotes rewer than 100 words to thizi subject 
(which is, significantly, referred to as "placement"). Tke only specific 
description given is that the practicum should be "school-oriLanted . " This 
is surprising unless COP is being interpreted as a relatiir^y traditional 
work-study program in which the work jast happens to be in ^ school. 

On the whole, on-^site observation of participants in XEAs supports 
this view. Aides were found in the basement writing repcr.^ cards, working 
in libraries, or sitting at the back: a classroom preparing ditto masters. 
While we were not seeking statistical data on this p:::int. It is probable 
that many of the participants have I,-::ztle or no contact with children. Most 
of those participants who are in contact with children spend t he ir time in 
individual tutorial work, only occasionally working with snrall groups. The 
COP participants who has had some experience in teaching the entire class is 
indeed a rarity. Nor are aides used in planning. None of the schools we 
observed made any reference to the pos;s.ibility that the aide might be able 
to contribute knowledge and skills not available to the regular teacher. 

The fault for the practicum* s failure to meet its expecta.tions cannot 
be attributed to either the project or the schools alone. COP aides are 
generally used in working with children in systems that arc. more or less 
open, and have had some experience with aides beforehand. In systems that 
are still quite traditional, relatively isolated, or, quite often, small, 
there seem to be the most problems putting an aide effectiv ly to work. 
The responsibility for seeing that the schools know what they can do, with 
respect to the law; and should do, with respect to the goals of COP, clearly 
rests with the project staff. Only one general attempt to present this 
information to all users of aides was made, a Saturday meeting that was 
poorly attended and even more poorly received. 

In those schools which were innovative before the advent of COP, the 
more innovative features of the program have been seized upon, and aides 
are treated as responsible teacher-trainees. They are allowed to partici- 
pate in most of the regular activities of teaching and are in frequent con- 
tact with children. In our sample of classroom observations there is a 
significant correlation between consistency of use of aide with program objec 
tives (on the one hand) and general innovativeness (on the other) . COP has 



been most successful precisely in those contexts where more innovatizni 25 
are likely to be tried from an^ source. 

Many of the LEAs were simply unaware of their options in the use of 
aides. An actual case history will illustrate: 



Pat Smith was employed as an aide in a lower income ru2ral 
school. Classes were overcrowded, so her principal select--, 
fifteen third graders and sent them and Pat off to the caf-.r 
teria for heir to provide full-time instruction. There was 
no teacher supervision, and the students were not taught h 
anyone but Pat. It happened that one child's mother found 
out that her daughter was not being instructed by a certi- 
fied teacher. These were no ordinary parents, and the cb^ 
rather quickly came to the attention of the state officinls 
who sternly reprimanded the principal. At this writing, r.: 
one in the administration of Pat's school district is qui;-- 
sure what she may or may not do. Her primary responsibili- 
ties are clerical, although she spends a small amount of 1:^ 
time tutoring an EMR child. 

This principal, and many others like him, expressed a need for techmii^L. 
assistance (TA) from COP on the use of teacher aides. Such TA is soriL--— 



provided by the COP councilor and COP coordinator, but only on an exrt-rrr— 
basis, when the aide's complaints become so vigorous that no alternan- 
seems possible. Most schools are willing to use aides as COP intendec\ 
but do not know what to do. Lack of funds and staff prevents any gei^a 
program of implementation and assistance to schools, although it is hc^ 
that funds for such functions can be provided next year. 
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Counseling 

In addition to the academic opportunities provided, COP supports 
counseling services for participants. This is especially important 
to them, since many have been out of school for years or are "high- 
risk" people who have a history of academic adjustment problems. 

As mentioned before, most of the counseling services are on a crisis 
basis, coming into play when a problem becomes evident rather than being 
preventive in nature. Given budget constraints , this is the only practical 
approach . 

The counseling arrangement is very informal. Participants generally 
go to see Steve Guthrie, whose office is on the Fenton campus, although 
some see Ian Carruthers or other staff members or teachers when this is 
more convenient or Steve is unavailable. One interesting thing is that 
participants will call Al Collig directly if something is important. It 
should be emphasized that going out of the structure is not a rejection of 
it, but usually a matter of practicality. Students at St. Jude are directed 
to Dr. Tl-iomas, but an informal (and more effective) network is emerging 
there also. 

The services provided are usually ad hoc solutions to specific pro- 
blems , rather than generalized adjustment or guidance services. This stra- 
tegy has been criticized as attacking the symptom rather than the disease; 
many specific problems are only manifestations of deeper problems and 
specific solutions will not prevent a recurrence of similar difficulties. 
The strategy was defended by Rob Henrikson, a former; training coordinator 
and counselor in the project. Since tlie participants can be expected to 
have existing academic adjustment problems, a generalized counseling approach 
would be hopeless; too little, too late. Since most participants have a 
history of bad experiences with schools, problems that would be trivial 
annoyances to a typical student are really serious to them. Since most of 
these small problems aan be satisfactorily resolved directly, by speaking 
to a teacher or principal, that is the most efficient way to deal with them. 
Granted, it's a crutch, an aspirin, but it gets them through the program. 
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Another criticism, made very often by local school teachers and 
principals, is that the aides do not have reality-based aspirations • 
Some participants objectively will never become teachers, for some 
reason or another, yet they have this aspiration .reinforced by the 
project staff. For example, a participant in a seminar was told by the 
leader that she would be an excellent teacher and had good employment 
prospects when that very afternoon the principal of the school in 
which she is employed stated that she just did not have what it takes 
to teach. In this case, however, it appears that the coordinator was 
uninformed rather than intentionally misrepresenting the situation. 

The defense given for not being negative with the participants is 
that they need the success experience. This philosophy carries into 
some classes at Fenton (but not St. Jude) . The problem of when to stop 
artificial success experiences and to begin reality-based counseling is a 
difficult one and must be made on an individual basis. Competent teachers 
and counselors should be expected to make the decisions as they become 
necessary. 
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Project Impact 

Most changes in the project planned for next year are the direct r*^- 
suits of the fact that the project is now phasing out. No new first year 
participants will be added, although some' new people may fill vacated slots 
if they are able to enter at the same academic level as the dropout. This, 
however, is the fate of all COP projects and does not reflect on the quality 
of this project. 

Some of the more evident changes in the project have been hinted at 
before, since they involved mainly staffing. The two full-time positions 
at Fenton are to be replaced by several Fenton employees hired part-ti^ne 
by the project. Fenton also intends to hire a staff member to work with 
the Old Brunswick Department of Public Instruction on matters relating 
to teacher (and aide) certification. A new position has also been esta- 
blished at St, Jude for a staff member to act as counselor and conduct the 
seminar. In addition, St. Jude wants him to be qualified to teach elemen- 
tary education part-time; the needs of both parties will be filled by otle 
man, a situation very typical of small colleges. 
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A single strategy dominates the approach of the Bayport COP to 
institutional change, but this strategy manifests itself in a number of 
diverse Ways because it is adapted to the various institutions which 
are its targets. The only resource completely within the disposal of 
the Project is the participants, and if we examine the various conscious 
and unconscious strategies applied to LEAs and IHEs, somewhere at the 
bottom of each we find that the ultimate instrument of change is a parti- 
cipant. 

The clearest examples of this strategy are to be found in the colleges. 
Hejre the use of participants is a conscious strategy articulated by the 
project director, the JCSS administration, the project staff and the parti- 
cipants themselves. In the words of one St. Jude student, ''Things are bad 
heare tat St. Jude] now, but just wait until they get sixty of us here." 
Aside from the setting of obligatory contractual arrangements for staffing, 
little has so far been done toward effecting institutional change at St. 
JucJe- -The reason given on all sides is that to date there have been only 
17 students in the COP program there. There is a clear hope that the 
pressure of numbers next year will force further concessions and will 
institutionalize some of the decisions which can now be made on an exception 
basis only. 

It will be remembered that a key factor in St. Jude's acceptance of 
COP in the first place was the desire to increase enrollment. There was 
a clear Perception on the part of the faculty and administration that the 
source of additional funds (federal and other) lay in the direction of 
larger student bodies, and that any increase in registration meant a con- 
comitant increase in revenues. Thus, St. Jude's quid pro quo from the 
start had been the mere physical presence of the additional students 
supplied by COP. 

Similar processes seem to have been at work in Fenton, although they 
are not so blatant, since Fenton has shown greater philosophical agreement 
with Cop, and has not so much needed to be approached by strategem^- 

As n-.ere numbers and physical presence were the inducement for St. Jude, 
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so were they for many LEAs who have placed participants in the practica. 
To overcome real or perceived resistance to the presence of aides, the pro- 
ject was able to convince Washington that aides could not be placed witJiout 
a 3'5% subsidy. Principals are quick to admit that the chief appeal of COP 
for the.Ti is the low-cost labor it supplies. They are also quick to add - 
that should the cost of this labor increase, they might find themselves 
unable to continue participation in the COP. The LEf^ seem to have been 
aware of the power-in-numbers strategy employed on the colleges, and they 
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seem to have consciously resisted its application to their own case. Des- 
pite the fact that COP guidelines recoriunend no fewer than six aides in 
any school, most of the Bayport aides are in schools either by themselves 
or with only one other participant. School principals attribute this ^4 
strategy to the special problems presented by "those people." "If you get 
too many of those people together, they'll start feeling sorry for them- 
selves and try to change things around." A less strategy-oriented explana- 
tion for this is that most districts place only a few aides due to lack of 
funds . 

It is typical of non-project actors' approaches to conflicts posed by 
the use of COP aides as the instruments of change that the pressures are 
deflated by the perceived deviance of the aides. When the few COP aides 
now at St. Jude began to object to a required philosophy course (which they 
refer to as Catechism II) , a faculty member dismissed the objection as 10 
attributable to the inability of "those people to function on the level of 
abstraction we' re used to." Similarly, conflict engendered within the LEAs 
is never considered a possible indication that the LEA may be at fault, but 
rather that the COP participant was unable to adjust to the demands of the 
real world. Such attitudes seem to have effectively prevented COP from 
being used as a change mechanism within either the local schools or (to a 
lesser degree) the colleges. 

It should be noticed that this strategy does not call for any particular 
actions on the part of the participants themselves; their simple presence is 
seen as the tool for institutional change. For this reason, we consider the 
participants to be the instruments, but not agents, of change. /'^ 
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Conclusion 



In retrospect, the Bayport COP project, perhaps more than is desirable, 
is dependent on its staff for its success. This success is due to more than' 
their considerable capabilities and experience, however. The specific person- 
alities involved are seen by many observers in Bayport at the iHEs, LEAs and 
with: the JCSS) to be critical to the success of the project in spite of the 
contextual difficulties involved. Coordination of a project with practicum 
sites located in seven counties and with training provided by two IHEs is 
truly a monumental task for the project director and his staff. 
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Addendum 



Since the visit of the case study interviewing team to the Bayport COP 
project in February, 1972 we have been informed of several changes in project 
staffing. Because this information is second hand (in the form of communica- 
tions from the new project director) , we have chosen not to incorporate it 
into the body of the case study. It is inconsistent with the methodology 
of this study to rely or a single unverified source for any data. However, 
this information does be^._ directly on serveral matters that were still 
indefinite in February, For this reason, we have included tJie information 
in this addendxim. What follows is based only on written correspondence with 
Al Collig's replacement. 

The most important change in staffing is the appointment of a new project 
director, effective July 15, 1972. The new director was formerly Chaplain 
at a college in the Bayport area not involved in the COP project and had 
extensive experience with student support services as a part of this role. 
We are unable to determine Al Collig's reasons for leaving the project. 

Also, the position of assistant project director has been created and 
filled. This person will have responsibility for supervising participants 
in their practicum sites as well as other planning and administrative res- 
ponsibilities. Ian CarrutherS/ as we had expected, has left, but his posi- 
ts' on was filled • This contradicts the reasons given for his dismissal (that 
the slot was to be abolished). Steve Guthrie will not leave this year, as 
he had expected, because his position also will be kept for another year. 
At the end of the 1972-73 academic year, however, both of these staff posi- 
tions at Fenton will be abolished with the phasing out of the COP program 
there. 

At St. Jude, Dr. Thomas will continue as chairman of the Education 
Department, but will no longer have responsibilities to the COP project. 
As tiie number of COP students registered at St. Jude has increased, so has 
the workload of the COP coordinator there, necessitiating the hiring of a 
full-time staff member for this task. Also, Dean Boxer apparently is not 
longer at St. Jude. The reasons for this are unclear. 

In a project of this type, heavily dependent on the personalities of 
its staff members for is success, such major staffing changes must have 
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major impact on the functioning of the project. Many changes in staffing 
(new positions, etc.) are results of the changing nature of the project 
and should contribute to its continued success. The impact of other chang. 
(specifically the loss of Al Collig and Dean Boxer) cannot be predicted at 
this time . 
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Overview 

The commitment to institutional change and the sense of mission 
associated with the origins of the Teacher Corps Program at the national 
level do not appear to have ever permeated to the Institution of Higher 
Education (IHE) or to the Local Educational Agencies (LEA's) in this exem- 
plary Teacher Corps site. The rhetoric is there. The appropriate "instru- 
ments" for change have been supported or were created by the project. There 
are new techniques for teaching reading and writing; new types of people 
recruited to the teaching profession; open classrooms, portal schools, and 
satellite schools. There is modular instruction, continuous education, 
behavior modification, team teaching, and differentiated staffing. English 
is treated as a second language for children who generally speak "Black 
English." A cadre of persons has been developed in each of the participating 
educational institutions. In short, there is much to commend in Thomaston. 
But, for the most part, the changes brought about by Teacher Corps at this 
exemplary site appear to be cosmetic. The problems associated with racism, 
educational bureaucracy, and teacher-centered classroom instruction in 
Thomaston have not been fundamentally altered by the Teacher Corps Program 
per se. 

It may be unfair to expect such change, yet the very success of the 
Beecham^Thomaston project in introducing the appropriate 'instruments' for 
change makes such an expectation more likely and, after all, the Teacher 
Corps Program was instituted to address these kinds of problems. 

The difficulty appears to be endemic to the progiaininatic approach 
to educational change, because the market place approach to educational 
innovation (e.g., the offer of federal financial aid through a "program" in 
return for specific agreements to alter the status quo ) has simply failed 
to bring about basic, necessary institutional change at this exemplary 
Teacher Corps site. This perception is held by a stabstantial number^ of the 
Teacher Corps Intiems in Thomaston and was reinforced by the on-site obser- 
vations of the two Abt Associates Inc. staff members who visited this site 
for two different periods of time. However, these perceptions regarding 



teacher-centered classrooms are not held by the Director of the Teacher 
Corps PrograjTi from Beecham University. 

jgjgac t at Beecham University 

Although the Teacher Corps project at Beecham University has accom- 
plished all of the prescribed milestones for bringing about educational 
Change within the University's School of Education, its educational impact 
has been modest as compared .o its support for the "growth" ambition, of the 
Unxversity. The project has permitted the University to establish working 
relationships w important LEAs on terms that are favorable to the Univer- 
sity - that is to say, on terms that have re^nired only a modicum of change 
on the p:u-t of tne University in terms of curriculum, staffing, and support 
systems, and at almost no cost to the University. Likewise, the educational 
Changes that have occurred in the School of Education's curriculum as a 
result Of the Teacher Corps project seem largely functional rather than 
structural, temporary rather than permanent. For example, the course offerings 
at Beecham include courses on "The School and the Disadvantaged Child," 
"Behavior Modification Techniques from Classroom Management," and "Practice 
for Teachers of the Urban-Rural Disadvantaged," but two of these three 

courses are ostensibly open to non-TP/^rhPv Pn^-r^c ^ v^- ■ 

y y^yxzii tu non leacHer Corps participants and the third 

-Behavior Modification Techniques" - is likely to have emerged without 

Teacher Corps support. Moreover, these and other changes seem to be 

incremental and often the result of lor-ai ^r,^ -i^'^ 

^iitj result ot iocai and idiosyncratic circumstances, 

resources or shortages of resources. 

On the other hand, both the undergraduate and the graduate 
curricula at Beecham reflect a reasonable number of the changes being 
sought by those pressing for educational innovation. There are new courses 
in Beecham's School of Education. There are signs of burgeoning change in 
curriculum emphasis. There is some evocative teaching and non-directed 
learning taking place, albeit its infrequency according to some Teacher 
corps members. On balance, however, these changes have yet to become 
systemic. 

Furthermore, while the University has permitted some Teacher Corps 
members to enter the program "on a probationary basis if they have been 
strongly recommended by the selection panel," no basic changes have been 
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made that might attract members of minority groups to Beecham,* The fact that 
Beecham is a new University and some of the Teacher Corps program objectives 
represented by it have been accepted by the education establishment, appears 
to be the -causal factor for the innovations that have managed to penetrate 
the regular MAT program at Beecham. in short, most of the long-term changes 
that have occurred within the Beecham University School of Education cannot be 
replicated elsewhere. 

To an extent Dean Warren finds that the Teacher Corps innovations par- 
allel the views of Mr. Bradford, state of N.., Plymouth Superintendent of Public 
Education. Hence, Beecham' s experience in ^-acher Corps and with Competency 
Baser' Teacher certification, puts it in the vanguard in the very types of inno- 
vation winning favor with New Plymouth's chief school administrators. Yet, the 
Teacher Corps program has not been without its disadvantages to Dean Warren* 

A major criticism, apparently used by the ad hoc committee to question 
the desirability of competency based teacher certification was apparently its 
costs ($3800 per student year) , which is two or three times greater than the 
cost of traditional teacher training. 

Dean Warren has also discovered that participation in the Teacher Corps 
program has directed important campus talent and resources away from the campus 
toward local educational agencies (LEAs) - public schools in Thomaston and 
Albers County in this case. Instead of spending time on intra-university con- 
tacts, first liuG University staff spends time confronting the problems of 
elementary school administration and teaching, helping with on-the-job train- 
ing, and developing teaching units and curriculum for LEAs. By and large. 
University staff has one foot in each camp. Finally, Dean Warren has discovered 
that the IHE is often blamed for LEA problems and decisions over which the 
University has only marginal influence. Yet the University is rarely credited 
for positive influence on LEAs. Dean Warren's experience has shown him that 
nei^Lher the general public nor the Teacher Corps interns are inclined to appre- 
ciate the limitations under which the IHE must operate. In summary, while the 
IHE's contact with LEAs has helped the University, it has also cost the Univer- 
sity. 



* It should be noted that the senate of Beecham University has taken some steps 
to attempt to ren\edy this problem. 
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Bg^echam University 

Be^^cham University is located ii:. Beecham County, New Plymouth. It Jr. 
at the outer edge of the Metropolis suburban fringe. Thona-ron, a "'ue 
lar industrial city with a dving -^^T\^§rcial i ls ?A^-- :u.es west of the 

Uni-^'ers -y Tlr i.ist-r- has a populaLxon of approximately. 82,000. Rural Albers 
county and the town of Didcot are located 30 miles east and north of Beecham. 

Beecham is a relatively new institution of higher education (IHE) . It 
started operation in September 1959 as a colony from New Plymouth state Uni- 
versity. In 1963 the University changed its name from New Plymovith State Uni- 
versity Beecham to Beecham University. its legal and administrative relation- 
ship with New Plymouth State University, however, remained unchanged until 
1970 when the State of New Plymouth, by legislative enactment, made Beecham 
an autonomous and separate state supported institution of higher education 
with its own appointive governing body. 

Initiallv, pp. cham wd.s housed in three buildings: the University now 
has twenty-one major buildings. Beecham University's academic structure has 
changed commensurately . At the present time,, it has a College of Arts and 
Sciences, a School of Economics and Management, a School of Education, a 
School of Engineering, a School of Performing Arts, and a Faculty of the 
Library. It also has three undergraduate, inner colleges - Reiner College, 
Ives College, and Schippers College - each with its own version of general 
education* 

Candidates for Master's degrees were first admitted in the fall of 
1965. Currently the College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education 
jointly offer programs of instruction leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Teaching in the fields of English and mathematics, and the School of Educa- 
tion offers programs of instruction leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching in the fields of elementary education, reading instruction, and 
special education. The School of Engineering offers a Master of Science degree 
in systems engineering. Master of Arts degrees are also conferred in English, 
ma*:hpm.atics, and psychology, and Master of Science degrees in chemistry and 
physics. T'-o of the three divisions of the College of Arts and Sciences which 
grant masters degrees participate in the Teachers Corps program. 
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During the first five years of its operat: on, the academic faculty <-^-r. 
Beecham University had 1: :tle interest in the institutions and ::oirjni:nity lif-^ 
of nearby communities, de^r te the -cXlege's cnp=*r.v^..ir. v:i on those coin^ j.nit:- 
for students and vari js .j.ad:L of r ,: port. 3y 1968, however, a number of 
Beecham faculty, particularly in the School of Education, had taken a special 
interest in the Thomaston Public School System, In the early stages of the 
University's development its leadership had consciously avoid--"^d the rapid 
growth of its School of Education b-^-- rTJse it dir want Beecham t:o be iferr: - 

fied by New Plymouth leg.slatc::^ a regional teacher training center. By 
1968, however, this objective had been accomplished, and the growth of the 
University's School of Education was in danger of being retarded because it 
had not established the associations with local school syster^s that would 
furnish (a) student teacher trainincr outlets, <b^ gJf^tJuate students in eduic-r- 
tion, and (c) counseling and lesuaz. arenas for faculty members. 

Two experienced public school administrators, Francis Farne and 
Jennifer Ball, ass\amed the primary responsibility for establishing better re- 
lationships with neighboring school disrricts and expanding territory or 
"turf", for the School of Education. Both Doctors Farne and Ball received 
their Ed.D.s from Jasper State University. Dr. Farne has been assis. .nt r i 
the Dean of the College of Edur.^stion at Krj^^ oa 5t ^te* In 1965 he jc iied th^ 
Beecham facultv 'vX;SC)tci -Oi: Dean of the School of Education. In 19:68 he 

added the title of Associate Dean for Off Campus Programs. Dr. Ball whs 
brought to Beecham in 196S to manage a federally funded inservice lxain±iig 
program operated by Beecham for Thomaston teachers. The. program conceinirated 
on the needs of disadvantaged youth, , and was accompanied by an inservir:^ train- 
ing workshop held at Carver Elementary School in Thomaston. During the rrourse 
of this project, Dr. Ball built a srrong professional relationship witli the 
Thomaston Public School System. 

Jennifer Ball is a skilled educational professional-, a good adminis- 
trator and an experienced school leader. In short, she is an excellent school 
politician. Dr. Ball taught in the New Plymouth public schools ten years before 
becoming an elementary school principal in the Metropolis Public Schools in 1961, 
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where she successfully administered schools in a variety of different kinds of 
of neighborhoods before joining the faculty of the Beecham University School 
of Education in the fall of 1968. Dr. Leo Warren, Dean of Beecham 
University's School of Education, has confidence in Dr. Ball. She has direct, 
open access to him and is generally granted her requests for expansion and 
support . 

t:ne summer of 1969 Dr. Ball became the Associate Director of Project 
REAL, a STjmmer training center for training Teacher Corps Personnel for a 
^ seven state region, and in the fall of 1969, Thomaston replaced Jasper State 
University as the prime contractor for the Teacher Corps program and trans- 
feTZt^l its Fifth Cycle Teacher Corps IHE affiliation from Jasper State Univer- 
sity to Beecham University. 

By the fall of 1971, the enrollment of Beecham University had grown to 
7,069 students. Just over 1300 of tJ-iese students were graduate students, of 
whom 1154 were enrolled in 'the graduate division of the School of Education, 
Indeed, there were nearly as many gradua^'a students enrolled in the Master of 
Arfs in Teaching (MAT) program as in the undergraduate division of the School 
o: Tr.ur^ tion in which 1^95 students were enrolled. 

Because of differential tuition costs, the vast majority of Beecham' s 
students are graduates of New Plymouth high schools. It currently costs twice 
as much for out-of-state students to attend Beecham University as for New 
Plymouth residents. By national standards, tuition rates at Beecham are a little 
higher than average. Tuition is $312 per semester for a 16 credit schedule for 
New Plymouth residents and $744 per yemester for an out-of-state student carry- 
ing the same academic load. 

Few of Beecham' s students are Black, Chicano, or Puerto Rican. Tuition 
rates-, a traditional academic orientation, and the University's suburban loca- 
tion are contributing factors to this phenomenon. After three years, the 
Teacher Corps program is still a primary source of Black and Chicano students 
for the Graduate School of Education. 

The Teacher Corps program is also the most important single source of 
"soft money" for the School of Education's graduate division. 

Jennifer Ball, Director of the Teacher Corps Project at Beecham, is 
assisted in her Institution of Higher Education (IHE) administrative duties for 
Teacher Corps by Dr. Nancy Heller, Dr. Colin Churchill, and Mr. Hugh Slaughter. 
Dr. Churchill is the Associate Director of the Beecham University Teacher Corps 
project. Prior to joining the faculty of Beecham university, Colin Churchill 



taught elementary school social studies in the Metropolis Public Schools and 
worked extensively with emotionally disturbed children as Director of Ritter 
Laboratory in Metropolis. Along with Jennifer Ball, he sits, as University 
Representative, on the Teacher Corps intern selection panel for Thomaston. 
Dr. Churchill coordinates University resources for the Thomaston portion of 
the Teacher Corps project and is in charge of the "Practicum for Teachers of 
the Urban-Rural Disadvantaged" for Thomaston interns. This practicum is 
open only to Teacher Corps interns and is worth 8 credits toward an MAT. The 
course progresses through four developmental phases - gaining higher levels 
of competencies in the teaching strategist functions, teaching research func- 
tion, behavioral aanagement functions, and school-ccsnmiinity function. 

Dr. Heller is the Associate Director of the Beecham University Teacher 
Corps project. She and Jennifer Ball are the University's representatives on 
the Teacher Corps intern selection panel for Didcot and Rivertown. She coordi- 1 
nates Teacher Corps activities for Didcot and Rivertown and like Colin ChurOhill, 
is in charge of the "Practicum for Teachers of the Urban-Rural Disadvantaged" 
for her area of coordination. She spends 60% of her time on the Teacher Corps 
project, as doep Jennifer Ball. Colin Churchill spends 40% of his time on 
Teacher Corps. 

Hugh Slaughter has a half time appointment on the Teacher Corps project 4 
Staff as Program Develojaaent Specialist. The remaining half of Hugh Slaughter's 
time is spent in Teacher Coirps on the Community Component and the Volunteer Corps. 
He is also writing his dissertation for an Ed.D. at the University of Pacifica. 
As a Program Management Specialist, he has tvfo major responsibilities: the 
development of modules in instructional areas and community involvement, and 
the coordination of evaluation activities. He has experience as a teacher, pro- 
gram administrator, and teacher trainer in the South and Southvest. 

Several of Beecham University's senior faculty members have agreed to 
devote one-sixth of their teaching time to Teacher Corps interns. Professor 
Michael Barna, Chairman of the Depaurtment of Mathematics of the College of Arts 
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and Sciences, teaches Teacher Corps interns amd has developed instructional 
modules for use in teaching elementary school children mathematics. Dr. Oren 
O'Kelley, Professor of Education, assists Teacher Corps interns with classroom 
observations, supervision, and training in language arts for disadvemtaged 
youths, while Assistant Professors, Dr, Edward Blake and Dr. Sarah Spivey help 
interns design reading modules and develop expertise in Children's literature. 4 
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Dr. Douglas Oglesby, Chairman of the Guidance Education division of 
the School of Education, devotes a portion of his time to Teacher Corps in- 
terns, as do Drs. Matthew Ahern, (Elementary Area, School of Education), 
Robert Maurer, (Psychology, Department of Psychology) , and Judson Jerome 
(Guidance and Counseling, School of Education). 

Two members of ethnic minorities also play limited roles in the train- 
ing of Teacher Corps interns. Jesse Root, a Black instructor who specializes 
in the educational problems of emotionally disturbed children, and Ramon Uribe, 
a Spanish speaking specialist in community service programs and elementary 
school counseling, have minor roles in the training of Teacher Corps interns. 

Most of the front line faculty members apparently participate in the 
teacher Corps training project because it gives them access to resources and 
on-line experiences to which they might otherwise have difficulty gaining 
access. The consequence for the School of Education is that talented faculty 
members who might otheirwise be undertaking basic research - the kind of re- 
secirch for which a School of Education gets a favorable academic reputation 
and for which professional advancements are most often granted — are engaged 
in operational research and training activities. Obviously, from the point 
of view of Dean Warren, the Teacher Corps project is a mixed blessing. 

A second limitation associ:?ted with the use of academic faculty in 
the training of Teacher Corps interns is the teaching style of these faculty 
members. Although they are quite capable of discussing the establishment of 
teaching objectives in behavioral terms, these faculty members are still in 
the process of acquiring this skill. According to Corpsmen, the University 
faculty often find it difficult to be evocative. Moreover, as front line 
academics in the University, they have a variety of duties other than teaching 
Teacher Corps interns. Consequently, they appear to many interns to be pursuing 
their Teacher Corps chores unevenly - at times spending a great deal of time 
preparing lessons and supervising interns and at other times preoccupied with 
scholarly chores. Teacher Corps faculty is talented, bright, and provides 
much more aid and tutorial supervision than student teachers are normally 
given, although as noted below, many Teacher Corps interns are still dissatis-- 
fied. None of this is to say that Teacher Corps Training at Beecham is inade^ 
quate. 
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The bulk of support activities for the training of Teacher Corps 
interns is provided by the School of Educ:?),tion. However, the activities 
of at least two divisions of the College of Arts and Sciences provide some 
training for interns. Professors Barna and Maurer provide academic support 
in mathematics and psychology respectively. 

All of the College credit courses required for the MAT are currently 
available to interns at the site of their teaching practicm. Thus, despite 
the guidelines for preparation and submission of 1972-74 Teacher Corps pro- 
jects which state that "the Teacher Corps program should not be isolated from 
the regular staff or students."* Teacher Corps interns are effectively isola- 26 
ted from all other MAT students at Beecham University, Moreover, since the 
two training sites are located approximately 30 miles apart and have different 
foci, different courses are offered at the two sites. Hence, Teacher Corps 
inter^ris at the two sites are also effectively isolated from one another de- 
spite the fact that there are some planned activities that bring the two sets 
of interns together and in the spring of the year teams trade sites for a 
short period of time so that they can broaden their practicum experience. 

Although there appears to be a high level of linkage among federal 
programs in the Thomaston schools, the Teacher Corps program at Beecham Uni- 
versity per se has no links with other federally funded programs. This is 
the case largely because there are only a small number of "soft money" projects 
in the School of Education. 

The Teacher Corps training program at Beecham emphasizes the teaching 
of elementary and middle school mathematics and reading, areas in which good 35 
teachers are still relatively short in supply. 27 
Beecham University was also one of seven "fifth-cycle" Teacher Corps 37 
projects participating in a special research project funded by the National 
Center for Education Research and Development. As a result of this partici- 
pation, Beecham and its cooperating LEAs developed a series of instructional 
modules which attempt to persona:lize behaviorally oriented instructional com- 
ponents in mathematics and children's literature which provide for varying 
entry and exit points, and individual pacing for each child. These modules 
are prepared packets covering basic concepts and overall discipline designs, " 
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♦.Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Teacher Corps Guidelines ; Information and Guidance for Preparation and 
Submission of Proposals for 1972-74 Teacher Corps Projects and for Their 
Administration and Evaluation (March 1971), p. 65. 



Unlike most Teacher Corps training projects for degreed participants, 
the Beecham proje^ct permits an intern to earn a Master of Arts in Teaching 
and a temporary teaching certificate in one academic year and two summers. 
The Beecham project is somewhat unique in this regard, as ir.ost similar pro- 
grams take two full academic years for completion. 

The Preser-yice Progrsm 

The Beecham Teacher Corps project begins with a preservice program for 
all Teacher Coirpsmen, team leaders and interns alike. The first phase of 
this preservice program is a workshop for LEA team leaders. In 1971-72 this 
workshop was four weeks in length, but it was not held over four weeks of 
continuous time. Instead, it started with a series of short sessions held in 
the spring and ended with a full week of intensive training just prior to the 
beginning of preservice training for the interns. The 1971-72 workshop for 
team leaders was longer than normal. Its extra length was justified because 

(a) Thomaston was preparing its first teams to be in the Human Resource Center, 
a new elementary school building designed especially for team teaching, dif- 
ferentiated staffing,, and open classrooms, in effect, a. portal school, and 

(b) this was Didcot's first year in the Teacher Corps program and they had no 
previous experience with team teaching. 

In 1972-73 the preservice workshop for team leaders will be cut back 
to two weeks of intensive training just prior to the preservice training pro- 
gram for interns. 

The preservice wo^-kshop is an important prelude to preservice training 
activities for interns. Team leaders and team teachers are oriented to 
group processes. The LEAs and the IHE cooperatively define and describe the 
competencies, attitudes, and knowledge which the interns and team leaders will 
be expected to demonstrate before they will be accepted inco the in-service 
training phase. Finally, a special leadership training session is conducted 
by the Gestalt Institute. 

The regular preservice training program is designed to orient corpsmen, 
project staff, schools, and community to the Teacher Corps model of teacher 25 
education. During this period of time, all participants are enrolled in the 29 
program on a provisional status. The preservice experience is to provide par- 
ticipants v;rith instructional and exploratory experiences which prepare them to: 
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(1) coiranunicate with children and parents of low-income families as 
individuals and in groups; 

g 

(2) perform specific basic teaching skills; 

(3) work toward problem-solving in team groups; 

(4) mocivate children of low-income families; 

(5) direct their ovm personal learning in light of their new 

role requireinents; and 29 

(6) analyze alternate learning strategies appropriate for themselves. 

By the end of the pres .ice training period interns are expected to 
demonstrate that they can perform those six basic functions. 

Team leaders are full-time participants in the preservice program. 
They assume instructional roles as part of the University teaching team for 
intern training. They have adjunct staff responsibilities at instructional 
sessions, they evaluate interns, and they direct teaching teams and team 
planning sessions for the mini-school experience. 

The mini-school concept was instituted by Beecham University in the 
summer of 1971-72. It is a small, special sumiDer school program sponsored by 
the participating LEAs for children who require special attention. The session 
is staffed by Teacher Corps participants. The children attending the mini-^school are 
not necessarily the same children who will be taught by the Teacher Corps diiring 
the regular year. Thus, the arrangement permits learning to take place through 
role modeling and by doing. It enables Teacher Corps interns to "get their 
feet wet" and to make mistakes without creating situations that are prejudicial 
to their practicum experience. The field based mini-schools operated for thr<? . 
of the eight weeks of pre-service Teacher Corps training in 1971-72 and will 
operate two of the six weeks of preservice training for 1972-73 interns. 

The mini-school is a vehicle for a variety of learning experiences for 
corpsmembers. Initially interns observe teaching teams ~ consisting of 
university faculty, team leaders, and team teachers — diagnojtic and tui- 
torial techniques, behavior modification, and other instructional techniques. 
Later, they participate as members of teams and have an opportunity to develop 
teaching strategies and demonstrate teaching methodologies for both individual 
children and groups of children. Beecham University staff records these experi- 
ences on video tapes and uses them for shared non-evaluative feedback and for 
individualized evaluations. 
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• 5JUMBER OF TEACHER CORPS INTERNS TRAINED aT T>ffi 
BEECHAM UNIVERSITY PROJECT SITES 



School Year 



Number of Interns 



Number of Schools 
in which the pre- ■ram 
operates 



THOMASTON 

* 1966-67 

* 1967-68 
« 1968-69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 



15 
20 
15 
35 
35 
12 



3 
4 
3 
6 
5 
1 



DIDCOT 

1971-72 

RIVERTOWN 
1971-1972 



12 



As part of the Jasper State University Corps project. 
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In addition to orienting corpsmeiribers and representatives of participa- 
ting agencies and groups to the Teachers Corps model of teachers education, 
the preservice program also provides an opportunity for interns to deselect 
and for LEAs and the IHE to identify problems and test their plans prior to 
actual inservice training. During this trial period, interns can choose ±o 
drop out of the program without prejudice. By the same token, interns whose 
progress is unsatisfactory can be counselled by the team leader or the Uni- 
versity instructor. If satisfactory progress is not noted after counselling, 
the student can be reviewed by a Deselection Review Committee. For those 
who are counselled to deselect, the University Placement Service is made 
available. In 1971-72, it was anticipated in the Beecham University grant 
application that four interns .would either drop out of the program or be 
encouraged to deselect. 
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Team Formation 

The Teacher Corps Program is required by law to train future teachers 
in team groups. Team teaching, for the purposes of Teacher Corps, is loosely 
defined as a team of teachers, interns and paraprof essionalc which is. directly 
responsible for necessary instruction for a group of students larger than 
conventional classroom size. 

In 1971 the formation of teaching teams for interns assigned to Thomaston 
and Didcot took place during the preservice period of the Teacher Corps project. 
During the first four weeks of the preservice experience, corpsmen for Thomaston, 
and Didcot worked together without regard to their preliminary site assignments. 
During this four week period, situations were scheduled that encouraged corps- 
men to get acquainted with one another. 

At the end of the first four weeks of preservice training, interns were 
asked to submit to the Program Director their preference for team members and 
arade level assignments. Tentative team assignments were then made for the 
mini-school team teaching experiences. The teams contained a team leader, two to 
four experienced teachers, two teacher aides, and four to six Teacher Corps 
interns. 

These teams were then field tested in the mini-school. During this field 
experience, the trial or tentative teams were evaluated. At the close of the 
mini-school permanent team assignments were made on the basis of the field 
experience and evaluation. The design of teams for the regular program year 
were different than those used at the mini-school (see illustrations I and II). 
Two or three adjustments in team assignments were made during the regular 
program year. 
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Inservice Training 

The program of inservice training for Teacher Corpsmembers participa- 
ting in the Beecham University Teacher Corps project is designed to train 
and retrain teachers by means of flexible models of teacher education which 
are competency-based, personalized, and' field-centered. Veteran teachers 
are given an opportunity to update their knowledge and develop new skills 
through inservice training, while Teacher Corps interns are being afforded 
an opportunity to obtain a personalized teacher education in which learning 
is fitted to their specific needs and learning rates. 

Twenty-four semester hours of credit are available over a two year period 
to regular teachers through the project. All of these credit hours 
may be applied toward an MAT degree and special education certification, or 
guidance and counseling endorsement. 

Approximately 30 teachers and other school personnel are involved in 
such retraining activities. 

The instructional program for Teacher Corps interns meets the require- 
ments for New Plymouth elementary teaching certification as well as the require- 
ments for the MAT in elementary education. Interns are awarded eiqht semester 
credit hours for their work in conjunction with preservice training. These 
credits are granted for courses titled "The School and the Disadvantaged 
Child" and "Introduction to Special Education". 

During the inservice phase of intern training, on-site demonstrations 
and seminars are conducted and credits are awarded for "Language Arts in 
the Elementary School", "Development Psychology", "Tests and Measurements", 
and "Math in the Elementary School" (in Thomaston or "Social Studies in the 
Elementary School" (in Didcot) . Credit is also awarded for the practicum 
experience. 

This program of instruction is capped with a full immier of academic 
work selected by the intern and his guidance committee. 
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ILLUSTRATION I 
DIDCOT TEAM TEACHING DESIGN 



LEA Coordinator 





Master Teacher 



Master Teacher 



2 Interns 




2 Interns 



Approximately 100 Children 
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ILLUSTRATION II 
TEAM ORGANIZATION r HUMAN RESOURCES CENTER (THOMASTON) 



|Er!c 



Master 
Teacher 



^5 Team 
Leader 







Beginni ng 
Teacher 



Urban 
Corps 
I ntern 



Teacher 
Assistant 
. (Paraprofessional ) 





Master 
Teacher 




JSC 



Beginning 
Teacher 



Urban 
Corps 
Intern 



Student 
Teacher 



Teacher. * 
Assistant 
(Paraprofessional ) 



Student 
Teacher 



Vo I unteers - T.C. 



^Teaching Assistants (Paraprofessional s) will be available 
in the Human Resources Center for teams subject to the 
funding of a Title I I I Proposal 

**Student teachers will be placed on teams at the discretion 
of the Director of the Human Resources Center. 
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Work in the Comtnunity 

In order to improve educational opportunities for children of low- 
income families, all Teacher Corps members must spend time each week in 29 
activities which "encourage, support, and develop education activities ^7 
beyond the regular school program". Such activities are to be planned and 
undertaken with the active participation of parents and other community 
members. 

This aspect of the Beecham Teacher Corps intern's training and service 
begins during the preservice program with an orientation to the community 
to which they will be assigned. The orientation includes instruction on 
procedures for developing and/or supporting constructive community activities 
as well as examples of concrete ways in which the interns can begin to know 
and work with the community. Community representatives made presenta- 
tions and act as liaison persons for the interns during the preservice and 
inservice periods. 

During the fall of 1971, the interns in Didcot & .Thomaston were involved in 
an abortive attempt to organize a youth center • Later they organized and helped to 
operate a day care center for working mothers. The interns in Thomaston, on the other 
hand, helped to organize block clubs, design and distribute a newsletter, and 
tutor students. Interns at both sites meet with groups of parents on a monthly 
basis to keep them informed about the progress and problems of their children. 
They also make home visits to talk with parents and to offer suggestions that 
may increase the academic growth of their children. 
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Thomaston 

Over the past twenty-five years, the shopping patterns of the residents of 
Beecham County, New Plymouth/ have changed significantly. As a result, shop- 
ping in downtown Thomaston declined sharply and commercial blight set in. By 
the mid-1960 's Thomaston 's central business district was economically depressed 
and dying, and the city's tax base was eroding. The decline of downtown 
business also redistributed and decentralized political power in Thomaston. 

As an industrial, satellite city of lietropolis, Thomaston is basically a blue- 
collar community. Its major source of employment are .Universal Aircraft 
assembly plants and supporting industries. Twenty-five years ago a large 
number of Universal Aircraft executives lived in Thomaston and took an 
interest in local affairs. Over the course of the last twenty-five years, 
however, the first generation of U.A. executives retired and/or died. They 
have been replaced by a different generation .of aircraft executives who do 
not have roots in Thomaston, do not live in Thomaston, and have only limited 
interest in Thomaston' s civic affairs. In short, they are "outsiders." 

Like many industrial communities in the United States, Thomaston is ethnic- 
ally heterogeneous. Approximately 26% of . Thomaston 's population is Black, as 
compared with 8% in 1950, and 17% in 1960. Racial and ethnic tensions are com- 
mon in Thomaston. As a rule these tensions focus on schools and housing. For 
example, Thomaston was recently the focus of racial disturbances which cen- 
tered on busing to achieve racial integration in Thomaston 's public schools. 

As in other American industrial cities, the Black population of Thomaston 
is clustered — partly out of choice, but primarily as a result of limited 
purchasing power and a dual housing market that (a) restricts housing oppor- 
tunities for Blacks and (b) confines expansion of the housing market for 
Blacks largely to the edges of all Black neighborhoods. As elsewhere, the 
neighborhoods occupied by Blacks contain some of the oldest and most deterior- 
ated housing in the city. About 20% of Thomaston 's population lives in de- 
teriorated and dilapidated housing. A large percentage of that population is 
Black or Puerto Rican. 

Segregated housing patterns have resulted in the defacto segregation of 
Thomaston 's public elementary schools. Since Thomaston 's oldest school build- 
ings have been located in its oldest residential neighborhoods and these are 
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the neighborhoods occupied by Blacks, the physical plants of the schools at- 
tended by Blacks in Thomaston have been in serious need of upgrading. As 
in other cities, racial insensitivity air.ong Thomaston teachers together with 
seniority rights and a shortage of Black teachers meant that until recently 
the quality of education in all Black schools was inferior to that in all- 
white schools. Furthermore, it favored middle-class, white values and modes 
of communication over those of Blacks. 

The Black population of Thomaston is more middle class and less militant than 
that of Metropolis, but has experienced increasing Black awareness and 
visible Black pride over the past decade. Despite growing Black pride, Tho- 
maston has not had the strong, visible, and vocal leadership found in m.any 
Black communities, at least until recent months. 
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j The School Setting in Thomaston 

i 

The School District of the City of Thomaston maintains 27 schools. 
\ Nearly 24,000 students are enrolled in these schools. Approximately 30% 

are Black, 5% are Spanish speaking. 
I The Human Resource Center (HRC) , where the Teacher Corps program is 

i located, serves 1,500 elementary school children. Fifty-five percent of 

these children are Black and 5% are either Mexican-American or Puerto Rican. 

j 

The school leadership in Thomaston is able and skilled. Hubert Matthews 
has been Superintendent of the City of Thomaston 's public schools for 19 years. 

j He is the second highest paid school official in the State of New Plymouth. He 

t 

has a five year contract which is renewable annually, 
r Superintendent Matthews has also surrounded himself with talented and 

" skilled aides. In the community, . Victor Ayoub is perhaps the most 

{ -visible of these aides. As School District Director of Community Action 

I 

! Programs, he has been a prominent member of Superintendent Matthews' team 

for the past eight years. During this period, he compiled an impressive 

\ 

I record as a "grantsman" , community organizer, and program manager. As of 

October 15, 1971, for example, he had already raised $4,121,397 of Federal 

r 

j categorical aid for operations of the School District of the City of Thomaston 

I 

for fiscal year 1971-72 (see exhibit 1) ? still had the confidence of most of 
j the city's Black community? and had developed and advanced a sizeable cadre 

' of followers within the Thcmiaston Pi±)lic School System. Victor Ayoub 's 

j cadre includes George Geiger (Director of the Human Resources Center) , Walter 

Anderson and Hazel Sinclair (Principals at the HRC) , and Shirley Wilson (the 
former LEA Coordinator and now a direct evployee of Ayoub. In contrast, 

1 

I Mr. Louis Filler, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction and School Organization, 

and Mr. Peter Strawson, Director of Elementary Education, seem to be more 

i traditionally oriented school officials. Both are outside Ayoub 's direct 

influence. They, not Victor Ayoub, seem to represent the dominant philosophy 

I of the Thomaston Public Schools, although Ayoub appears to be making inroads. 

i 




The setting and Strategy That Brought the Teacher Corp s Project to Thomaston 

By 1965 Thomaston's inner city elementary schools were showing serious 
sings of physical decay. Like the buildings in the adjacent central business 
district, these school houses were old and inadequate. Moorehouse School 
was 69 years old, MacDowell, 67; and Pirelli, 75. All three schools were 
overcrowded or in danger of being so. Furf rmore, Moorehouse and Pirelli 
were predominantly Black and the Black community in Thomaston, as elsewhere, 
was beginning to express its long felt concerns about the unequal education 
it was receiving. 

In the winter of 1965-66, the parents of Moorehouse Elementary School 
students began to agitate for a new school. By early May, 1966, 256 residents 
of the Moorehouse school district had signed a petition calling for a new 
school. Armed with this tangible sign of support, the Parent and Teacher 
Associations of Moorehouse and Pirelli schools initiated a meeting with the 
School Board and the City Commission to press for new schools and better 
education for the Black community. 

The school crisis at Moorehouse had not been developing unnoticed by 
Dr. Matthews. ■ In 1965 he had selected Victor Ayoub, principal of Moorehouse 
School, to direct the new department of Community Action Programs and Federal 
Programs for the School City of Thomaston. In the fall of 1965, Ayoub 's new 
department initiated a "School Community Program," in the tradition of the 
Claymore Fund's School Community Program in Ruckville, New Plymouth. Moorehouse 
School was to be the first target for this program. While the parents of Moore- 
house School responded favorably to the idea of a school community program, 
they were more interested in a "new and larger school building and facilities" 
for their neighborhood, and set about gathering signatures on petitions to make 
their point. 

Victor Ayoub of course, had deep roots in the Moorehouse neighborhood. 
He knew the mood of the Moorehouse community and kept Dr. Matthews apprised 
of that mood. 

In the spring of 1965, Dr. Matthews and Mr. Charles Hudson, President of 
Thomaston's Board of Education, flew to Midland, Catawba, together to the 
annual meeting of the American Association of School Administrators. 
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School District of the City of Thomaston 
Office of Community Action Progreims 
CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS FUNDED FOR 1971-72 AS OF OCTOBER 15, 1971 



$396;290 

52;110 

r_ J. 94, 300 

17,050 
88,778 



PROGRAM 

1. ESEA Title I 

Oral Language 
Community Services 
Individualized- Instructional 

Program 
Parochial 

Evaluation & Administration 

2. Bilingual Education - ESEA Title VII 

3. Exemplary Vocational Education 

4. Adult Basic Education 

Adult Education 

5. Growth and Cady - Vocational Education 

6. Career Opportunity Program - EPDA 

7. Short Term Teacher Training Program (ST^P) - EPDA 

8. Urban Corps - EPDA 

9. Head Start 

10. Environmental Education 

11. Teen Mothers 

12. Other Vocational Education 

13. Emergency School Assistance Program 

14. Con^jrehensive Career Education Model 

15. Section 3 of the State Aid Act 

16. Vocational Education - Part C 
TOTAL AMOUNT ALL FUNDED PROGRAMS 



TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

FUNDED 



$748,528 

133,500 

154,793 

75,000 
210,000 

121,225 

247,000 

132,155 

127,427 

203,339 

9,700 

37,155 

173,672 

276,703 

400,000 

702,200 

369,000 

$4,121,397 
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En route, they discussed the condition of Thomaston's inner city schools, 
including the rapid racial transition of several of them. During the course 
of the conversation, they discussed the concept of an "educational park" for 
these transient inner cit^ school areas. 

The "educational park" idea was p<^' ar in the professional literature 
of school administration at that time. - seemed to both Mr. Hudson and 
Dr. Matthews that an attractive "educational park" might make Thomaston's 
central city attractive enough to stabilize transient neighborhoods. Con- 
sequently',. Mr. Hudson and Dr. Matthews decided to explore the concept as a 
possible solution to the problems the Thomaston schools faced. 

After returning to Thomaston, Mr* Hudson and Dr. Matthews talked to the 
members of the Board of Education in executive session about the idea. This 
executive session of the Board of Education led to meetings with officials of 
the Claymore Fund and later with Institutes for School Research in New York 
::ity. Finally, after a series of local meetings, Louis Filler, Assistant 
Superintendent of Thomaston Schools, and Victor Ayoub met with the U.S. Office 
of Education in November, 1966, to explore simj.lar projects and to discuss 
possibilities for federal program support. Later, Ayoub spent two full days 
in the U.S. Office of Education, reviewing educational park programs .upported 
by Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Title III funds. Likewise, the 
State of New Plymouth Department of Education was also contacted several times 
during this period. 

These meetings in the U.S. Office of Education ultimately resulted in 
(1) an application from Thomaston for Teacher Corps funds, and (2) the incor- 
poration of many of the educational innovations that are associated with Teacher 
Corps into the physical plans for the proposed educational park. The Office of 
Education and the Teacher Corps Program, however, were not the only forces that 
helped to shape Thomaston 's Human Resources Center (HRC) . The evolution of 
Hubert Matthews' concept of an educational park that would simultaneously re- 
place the inadequate school buildings serving Thomaston 's Black community and 
stem the exodus of white families from Thomaston into the concept of a multi- 
service center (built around a K-6 elementary school) offering several neigh- 
borhoods a comprehensive package of social and economic services is a complex 
story beyond the scope of this report. Suffice it to say that the HRD took five 



years to plan and finance and two years to build. Over that period of 

time a host of local organizations and agencies, two large foundations, 

and two Departments of the Federal government ~ in addition to the archi- 35 

tects and local school leaders — helped to determine the final design of 

the HRC. 
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Team Teaching and Differentiated Staffing in Jhomaston 



The first cycle Teacher Corps project introduced team teaching to 

Thomaston. Prior to 1966, the Thomaston Public Schools had no formal experience 
with team teaching. The introduction of team teaching was seen as an effort 
\:o make urban education more relevant. It was seen as a start toward making 
hoth individual! ^ed and Qroup instruction more meaningful to elementary 
school children attending Moorehouse, Pirelli and MacDowell schools. 

The early experience with team teaching was mixed. Thomaston was the 
most remote outpost of the J 'isper State University Teacher Corps project. Its IS 
personnel were inexperii^ncec! in team teaching and not always readily available, 34 
Moreover, there was significant resistance to educational innovation both 
within the school administration and ^^mong classroom teachers in Thomaston. 

This natural resistance was reinforced and perhaps even exaggerated by 
the substitution of Teacher Corps interns for certified teachers. Indeed, 

16 

the teaching teams have rarely been at full strength in Thomaston. Without 
question, these policies have increased classroom teacher skepticism toward 
the innovation and have fostered opposition to team teaching. Furthermore, 
veteran teachers and established school principals became especially resistant 
to team teaching as the teacher shortage began to disappear. 

The shift 'of Thomaston Teacher Corps IHE support from Jasper State University 
to Beocham University altered both the team teaching model and the ty/--^ of 
auxiliary support available to the project. Initially, the shift from Jasper 25 
State to Beecham was made so late in the summer of 1969 that the preservice 
program was inadequate. The amount of classroom supervision and support pro- 

9 

vided to Teacher Corps interr.s was also inadequate for many ccrpsmembers . 
However, by the second year of Teacher Corps training most of these problems 
were under control, and the Teacher Corps model became a much more cooperative 
venture between Beecham University and the Thomaston Public Schools than it had 
been between Jasper State and Thomaston, 

The Beecham University team teaching model introduced differentiated 
staffing, greater participation of Thomaston School administrators in the 
selection process, behavior modification, and a lessening of teacher centered 
instructional models. Team teaching became more evocative and less didactic- 



more sensitive to individual differences; «md more open-ended. However^ 2 
Teacher Corps resources seemed spread too tbln to have maximm ijnpact, in 
1969-70, Teacher Corps interns were serving in five Thomaston elementary 
schools and one elementary school in Inkster, and in ]?70-7l, thev were 
servina five Thomaston elementary schools. 

In some of these elementary schools the program vvi^is isolateCl from the 
rest of the school. The principal and the faculty alike resented the "experi- 
ment Often key parents shared the teacher's views. They resented having 15 
their children used as "guinea pigs". In other schools, team teaching was 
identified with "poor people" — most of whom were Black. In these schools, 
the project was associatei with integration and racial change. 

If the innovations represented by team teaching had been quick to show 
positive results, the resistance might have melted away. This, however, did 
not happen to the extent some anticipated. 

The opening of the Human Resources Center together with new Teacher Corps 
guidelines that encouraged projects to concentrate or focus their resources 
permitted the Thomaston- site to concentrate all of its Teacher Corps interns at 
the Humc^n Resources Center. 

The Human Resources Center was constructed for team teaching. Its open 37 
space design and its learning centers (combined mini-libraries and audio- 
visual centers) require cooperative teaching and dif l>rentiated staffing 
throughout all but a small part of the building. The shift of young children 
from three elementary schools to the HRC and the training of appropriate staff 
would not have been possible without the supporting resources of Beecham Uni- 
versity and the Teachers Corps program. Although the opening of the HRC was 
complicated by Court-ordered integration anc consequent last minute changes in 
plans, the HRC 5s operating at least as sat ^actorily as any school in the 
district. 
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Didcot 

The Didcot and Rivertown Community School Systems are located just "beyond the 
Metropolis urban fringe, and seem likely to experience an influx of commuters over 
the course of the next decade. At the present time, the Didcot Community School 
System maintains a K-12 educational prograi?. for 1,520 school-aged children 
who live in the 135 square milr district. Ten percent of these children live 
in homes where English is the second language . Nearly all of this 10%' are 
Mexican-Americans who have recently ^settled out of the migrant stream. The 
system operates three school buildings at two locations. The High School 
(gradr. 9-12) and the Elementary School (grades 5-8) and the bus garage s-' nre 
the second site. Both sites are located adjacent to the main section of the 

Town of Didcot (1,800). The sites are within easy walking distance oi one 
. another, being only thrne blocks apart. 

The Elementary School and the Middle School are currently involved in 
the Teacher Corps Program for the first time. Two teams of interns are 
operating each of the twc schools that are involved. 

As in 'ThomGSton. the school leadership in Didcot is able, skilled and ex- 
perienced. Leonard Stewart has boren Superintendent of Schools in Didcot 
for 0 years. He had been a teacher in Didcot for several years before leavina 
and then returning t-) become Superintendent of Didcot Schools. Over the course 
of the last 6 years, he has not denied a single request made of the Didcot 
School Board, 

Under the able direction of Mrs. Genevieve Thrash, a foriner county sunorin- 
tendent of Schools in the Didcot area, Leonard Stewart has led the Didcot 
schools in an active search for Federal funds . Over the last 6 years they 
have become polished grantsmen. Superintendent ^^t.ewart has also developed 
hir. ovm cadre. Chief am^ is cadre is clci\r Gross, principal of the 

Elementary school. Mr. Gross is -active in t Xrot community and has held 

several offices in the local Ki-.vc: .:5 i:lub, whi'^h is the cor.imunity organization 
represented on the 1971-72 grant application of Teacher Corps funds. Neal Gas- 
sidy is the Middle School Principal. Eertha Lennon is the LEA Coordinator 
and Joseph Ryder, a former Teacher Corps intern in Thomafiton, is a key team leader 
Q ^n the Didcot Teacher Corps Program. 
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schorl Setting in Dij^got 

Leonard Stewart has been working toward educational change in the Did- ' 9 
cot schools since ber^ng hired as Superintendent of Schools in 1964. In 

1965, he attempted to move toward non-graded elementary education with e 
assistance of ESSA, Title I funds. The use of these funds, however, waa re- 
stricted to low income families and the tracts that were involved in the 34 
non-graded experience soon got a bad reputation in the Didcot Community. 
Parents demanded that their children be placed in traditional classroom 
settings and ultimately the experiment was dropped. In 1968, he atteirpted 
to bring abouu a total curriculum revision, but could not obtain the 
necessary resources. 

\#ien the Teacher Corps project was introduced into Didcot ^ a great deal 
of groundwork was laia and no special attempt was made to segregate low in- 
come children from the other children in the choice of the classrooms selec- 
ted for participation in the Teacher Corps "experiment". Superintendent 
Stewart persuaded some of the most respected teachers in the school system to 
act as Master Teachers, and he gained the support of Didcot's Kiwanis Club (the 
most influential organi -stion in town) for the program. Conse rjently , when 
the Teacher Corps project was introduced, it enjoyed a degree of teacher and 
community support it was never able to achieve in Thomaston. 

Subtle influences have also favored the Teacher Corps project in Didcot. 
Beecham staff appeeu: to be less tense, more at ease, when dealing with Didcot staff, 
interns, and parents than when dealing with Thomaston staff, interns, and parents. 
The children in the Didcot schooxj seem more like chil'^ren with whom Beeckam faculty 
are fami;:.iar. They seem more trusting and respond more visibly to Beecham methods 
than many of the children attending the Thomaston Hmnan Resources Center, The value 
systems of Didcot students and their role models are more in keeping with those of the 
traditional classroom teacher. Finally, nidcot has smaller class seizes and a 
more intimate envirorjnental setting than does Thomaston 's HRC. 

The classroom experiences in Didcot were better organized and less adult- 
oriented than those in Thomaston, but neither set of classroom experiences was 
either non-directed or individualized, although they appear to he moving toward 
these goals. Nor did the open space environment of Thomaston "s Human. Resources 



center lead to different results than Didcot's traditional classroom set^ • 
tinqs. The major differences between the two sites were Ca) the amount of order, 
and (b) the amount of visible lesson preparation exhibited by Corps members. 
In neither case were Teacher Corps interns mature enough or knowledge- 
able enough to be catalysts or inf uential change agents. At both sites, 
the interns were interested in what they were doing and critical of tradi ■ 23 
tional classroom teaching. But, they simply did not know enough about bu- 

oaucratic organization; the people and the circumstances they were dealing 
with; or pedagogy to bring about meaningful change. 

The Teacher Corps project seens to have kept Superintendent 'Stewart's dreams of 
curriculum revision and educational change alive. He has consciously 
avoided the problems that grounded his previous efforts to improve the 
quality of Didcot's education, but it is too early to determine if the Teacher 

Corps project will hslp to bring about fundamental changes in schooling in 
thi*? rural community. 
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Ill-pact on the Local Education Ac^encies 

The most significant problems that face the LEAs seem almost untouched 
by tht: Bescham Teacher Corps project Thomaston, it would appear that the 
unwillingness of the white population to live with Blacks is the fundamental 
cause of problems in the schools. The effort to develop an educational park, 
that would act as a magnet to hold families in a neighborhood, has not worked, 
and it is doubtful that the late timing of the HRC was a sufficient cause of 
this failure. This most basic problem of de facto segregation and racially 
changing neighborhoods is ignored by the Teacher Corps program, and nei :her 
the HRC nor Teacher Corps seem to be able to effect change at such a central 
point. 

Instead, both of these projects see.neid to be used to "buy time" by defusing 
dangerous situations. Yet, once purchased in this way, it is very unclear 
what the time was used for. No immediate institutional or social changes y?ere 
made; de facto segregation continued. When school boundaries were adjusted, due 
to the imminent opening of the HRC, integration in Thomaston was actually reduced 37 
rather than increased. This practice was challenged in the courts by a 
Teacher Corps intern, and the case was won. Yet according to the attornoys and 
.plaintiffs this action- was taken without the knowledge or approval of the Beecham 
University Teacher Corps project management. Indeed, the Corps member, Mrs. Mary 
Lee Dimmock, did not enter tlie teaching profession after leaving the program. ^ 

The Teacn^r Corps program, of course, was not designed to bring about 13 
changes in the social infrastructures of local' communities or to address 
specific issues like racial polarization. It was designed to "strengthen 
the educational opportunities available to children in areas having 
concentrations of low-income families, and to encourage colleges and 
universities to broaden their programs of teacher preparation." The idea 
was that n°vr styles of classroom education and bette . qualified, better 
prepared teachers would make classroom education more relevant for 
"disadvantaged" children. As a corollary, more relevant education would 
pe.nnit these children to succeed by the standards of the dominant culture. 
The stated problem '-as the education poor children were receiving, not the 



3- Johnny Jones, a minor, by his mother and next friend, Mrs. John Jones, et al., 
vs. School District of the City of Thomaston, inc., et al., Civil Action 
No. 11111, vs. District Court, Eastern District of New Plys»uth, Southern 
Division. Filed April 1, 1970. 



problems of the objectives of that education, or problems o^ the society 
which established those objectives. The problem was not perceived to be 
racial discrimination, dissaUsf action vitk the status quo on the part of the 
community leadership, maldistribution of resources, or ineffective educational 
bureaucracies . 

Given the problem addressed, the Beecham Teacher Corps project has 
brought about the intended changes in the style and even the content of 
schooling in the classrooms it serves in Thomaston, Rivertown, an Didcot. 
Thomaston's classroom environment is open. Differentiated staffing and 
teams of teacheirs provide both individualized and group instruction. Con- 
tinuous progress is possible for the children assigned to the Human Resource 
Center, and modular instruction is making inroads. Yet, the consequences of 
such innovations do not appear to be systematic. However, it may take four 
or five years before the results of Teacher Corps innovations can be adequately 
measured, an"?, there remains a possibility that broader community impacts will 
take place. At this point, however, new staffing patterns, curricula, and 
concepts of instruction do not seem to deal with the primary problems faced 
by young children of low-income families. 



In bringing sbout what changes have occurred, the leadfjrship at the 
.three cooperating educational institutions i volved in the Beecham 
Teacher Corps project exhibit some similar characteristics. First, 
there was a continuity of leadership prior to the introduction of 
Teacher Corps, so that the project could serve established goal? of respected 
and responsible adniinistrators . Second, these administrators all appear to be 
highly skilled in dealing with school politics and school bureaucracies, able 
to accommodate multiple goals and objectives and promote the .strongest 
characteristicci of their institutions to the outside world. In other 
words, they might be characterized as educational entrepensurs. Finally, 
the Tearner Corps project itself could serve as a vehicle for providing 
out .de rewards for those within the system who shared a numt.er of strategic 
and organizational objectives: the project served as an incer.i^-.iv o promote 
pre-existing objectives for change. 
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These characteristics undoubtedly snablad this project to meet the prescribed 
milestones for the educational innovations supported by Tsacher Corps, That 
these characteristics existed before the Teacher Corps project, surjgests that 
Teacher Corps has supported the leadership in bringing about th2 changes intended, 
and that the success of the projec?: is a function of the congr^^^nce between leaders* 
goals and Teacher Corps goals. Whether such success has impact on communities, or 
in fact, is a measure of educational change, remains ambiguous. The fact that 
the Beecham Teacher Corps project has met its interim goals and continues to 30 
support the intended innovations at the participating institutions is relatively 
clear. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP PROJECT - COTUNKET 



Introduction 

The Educational Leadership project in Cotunket is characterized by 
its leaders, participants and school coordinators as a mutually satisfying 
operation in linking the University of Catawba in Cotunket, and the 
Cotunket Unified School District, Although a large number of tactical 
decisions and activities went into such a relationship, and it continues 
to develop and change, it is that two previously divorced, occasionally 
antagonistic, and traditionally separate and distinct institutions are nov; 
locked together, which substantially conditions ciny comment on the project. 

Background 

The emergence of inter-institutional cooperation followed an indepen- 
dent assessment of needs and resources in each institution. UCC underwent 
such an assessment with the appointment of Dean Joel Housman and of a large 
number of new faculty three years ago. Dean Paul Temple and Professor David 
Pierson were particularly concerned with urban education and the extension 
of the university into new training and service activities. Pierson had 
been familiea: with BEPD's leadership training branch two years prior to 
submitting a proposal for the first year project. During his Bascomb 
Fellowship, he had been a resource person at a meeting of the National 
Advisory Panels He had also made a presentation during the fellowship at 
Westminster University on a training strategy for urban administrators in 
which universities and the large urban school district of metropolitan 
areas would work cooperatively. Finally, Pierson turned down an opportunity 
to work at O.E. in the P''-PD and returned to UCC. 

A' about the same time of Housman *s appointment to the deanship 
at UCC, the school district appointed Klaus Ritter, who assumed respon- 
sibility for staff development and appointed a Staff Development Task Force. 



Housman has beer: :.; " UCC for more than a decade. 
Ritter just retired after four years in tl Cot^mket School District. 



T-vt Task Force developed a district-wide plan, which included the training 
anc; upgrading of school administrators. The plan was then shelved due to 
external pressures on the district - court ordered desegregation, a teachers ' 
strike, and subsequent decentralization. 

In 1969-70 the district split into four administrative zones, and 
in 1970-71 plans were made to break into twelve administrative Areas. One 
of those Areas, Area K, came under the leadership of the Head of the Staff 
Development Task Force, a former Assistant Deputy Superintendent and UCC 
graduate. Another member of the Staff D.evelopment Task Force was hired as 
a program coordinator for staff development in Area K for the three year 
project. They joined the new central office of the ^'decentralized*' area, 
and, in cooperation with UCC project personnel, proceeded to initiate 
an Area plan for staff development which could serve as the model for the 
district . 

During the planning year of the three year program the problems of 
initiating cooperation between a university and school system emerged. 
Applying information gained through what was essentially trial and error, 
the framework was formed for the second year's success. According to the 
participants in that demonstration, including most of the current staff,- 
mistakes made then yielded more informed and creative solutions. 

During the l9t9-70 academic year, the UCC Graduate School of 
Education (GSE) was undergoing curricula change in nearly c>ll of its 
specializations (the GSE does not have a departmental organization, i.e.. 
Dept. of Curriculum, Administration, etc.). Moreover, several new special- 
izations were submitted as proposals to the GSE Educational Policy Committee. 
One of these proposals was prepared by David Pierson, then Chairman of the 
Administrative St Jpeciaiization , and colleagues from administrative 

studies and other specializations within the school. The proposed 
specialization dealt with the training of educational administrators 
o*xciusively. For urban schools, a departure from the more general 
crien : -ition of administrative studies. 

Shortly aft r the approval of the specialization in urban educational 



policy and planning, Professor Pierson and vice Chancellor Dr. Felix Ungar 
(also a Professor of Education) developed a proposal to secure fellowships 
for the new program. The BEPD guidelines for the 1970-71 academic year 
stressed a variety of potential recruits for such programs, includin ' 
teachers, as well as non-teachers, candidates with no school experience 
as well as experienced educators, young as well ad mid-career fellows 
and multi-ethnic balance. The 1970-71 project differed greatly from the 
city-university projects that followed. For it was during the 1970-71 
academic year that the leadership training institute (the National Advisory 
Panel) recommended new guidelines encompassing university-school district 
cooperation, multi-year funding, a more targeted emphasis on areas within 
large city school districts. 

Thus a second proposal was prepared jointly with Coturiket school 
officials during winter and spring 1970. Series of meetings were held with 
the Deputy Superintendent, directors in charge of federal programs, the 
Staff Development Task Force, zone superintendents and, ultimately, the 
Cotunket Director of Federal Programs and the (JCC Proj<?ct Director met 
with a Board of Education subcommittue and the Board of Education at an 
official meeting. The Board approved th^ joint program which began fall 
1971 for three years ending June, 1974. 

This program was approved by the BEPD and constituted a new project, 
as distinguished from the first year project* In fact, several similar 
projects were discontinued across the nation to permit the concentration 
of a large proportion of leadership developirient funds from BEPD in six 
large metropolitan areas. 

The goals of the 1970-71 project wore largely institutional. In 
recruitment tactics, curriculum building, and expression of an urban - and 
local - priority, UCC was attempting to develop a strategy of planned 
change, both for the district and the School of Education. 

Working somewhat independently of the district and state education 
agency, UCC's program recruited minorities and recent college graduates 
with or without experience in teaching. The state requires three years of 
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teaching experience to got a state administrator's certificate. The nature 
of the 1970-71 guidelines resulted in some recruits who had no experience 
in thn public nchoolf). Moreover, final approval from BEPD came in late 
May and wao followod diructly thereafter by a teachers' strike. Yet, 
Cotunkot LJtaff inombf»rn attempted to notify its teachers through its house 
(^rqan about the UCC project. Pecruits for the first year project 
varied from a social worker from trv; Department of Social Welfare, a teacher 
of two year's experience in the Cotunket district, an Associate Director 
of the Asian TVmerican student center of the University, to a former prin- 
cipal of an urban school, a former parole officer with six years of teaching 
experience and a therapist from a hospital for the emotionally disturbed. 

On the whole, this strategy seems to have been accidental. Although 
the range was intended, some of the trainees expected to become principals, 
and some were disappointed that state credential and Cotunket school district 
personnel regulations would not permit it. This oversight does, however, 
demonstrate the orientation of the University-based planners; they attempted 
to recruit change agents from a variety of social service agencies and with 
experience and skill in having impact on bureaucratic agencies from the in- 
side. It also demonstrated that more contact was necespary with the school 
district. In spite of their lack of familiarity with issue;., personnel, or 
politics of the Cotunket district, the University had planned elements of 
a program to impact on that district. Clearly, other elements were nec- 
essary. 

The first year also set a curriculum which, although changed in 
part, remains the main University contribution. That curriculum is a 
mixture of policy and planning, organized through an umbrella title; Urban 
Education Policy and Planning. That special program remains separate from 
the specialization in Administrative Studies, and is designed as an inter- 
disciplinary specialization, drawing from several schools and departmer.ts , 
but primarily within the School of Education. Its major thrust is to 
develop a range of services to inner-city schools which would focus a 
variety of talents available in the University. Its efforts are channeled 
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through the areas of policy - which deals essentially with the politics, 28 
environmental and bureaucratic; and has a tactical rather than theoretical 
orientation - and planning which deals primarily with data analysis and 
forecasting, (a closed systems approach) as well as with strategic planning 
in uncertain organizational envrironments (an open systems approach). 

Recruits in the first year project were brought into the School 
of Education as full-time graduate students, were involved in a full course 
load of three courses per quarter, and were placed as administrative interns 
for one-day- a-week in two quarters. The courses included new material in 
policy and planning, as well as a number of electives from the existing 
curriculum in several specializations and departments in and out of the 
School of Education. Nev courses were piloted In that fi: year, to be 
institutionalized in succeeding years. The internship itsclr was a pilot, 
and open to ch:inge. 

In the first year the internship was project-oriented. That is, ^"^ • 25 
trainees worked in the central area offices and schools; within the school 

26 

district on a project designed to develop research skills and provide a 

service to the school district. As a by-product, the project was also ^ 

designed to demonstrate the utility of appl^>> it.. /h to t] ' school 

district ^he priority given to academic approacNes to projects was 

demonstrated in the schedule - which included one day a week with the 

district - and the supervision - by university staff. In the first year 

the internship was an extension of other curricular changes; and served 

more to test academic skills in a real setting than to provide a service 

to the school system. Trainees in the first year tended to build upon 

their experience: those from the district worked on problems they had 

noted in the schools - vandalism, discipline; curriculum, bond campaigns - 

and those not from the district worked on problems they had noted in 

relating to the schools - the politics of special education; the links 

with small minority communities in the city. 
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pevelopment of the Current Program 

several lessons from the first year project were translated into 
specific rn-design decisions which are represented in the .arrant design 
of the project, in working with the Cotunket Unified School District, 
project personnel became increasingly awaro of tne issues, concerns, and 
personnel constraints of its client district. This awareness was translated 
into a now design for the pre-snrvice internship, a more careful and planned 
system Of recruitment and placement upon graduation, and a more narrow 
focus for pre-service candidates (mid-career candidates were involved in 
a somewhat more varied experience) on one specific job category, that of 
the vice-principal. Rather than a program in school administration, the 
federal program and its local project becaine a city-university project. 
The Director, staff, participants, and LEA respondents noted a number of 
major shifts in the progra.,'s orientation, linked to the shift in weight 
Of the practicum experience: 



increased role the practic rg -r' ■ ^al- ir 
■ rir- vpal ; 



'g r V 

■'al' -and 



jCTsr . .Dp ing 

1. r).:: fo extt:-. ,:ervice t, inne- -it, princ_ ,..=is; 
• i:..._-ased autonomy lor trainees in operationalizing their 

relationships with the school system and principals; 
• increased emphasis of "policy" over "planning" in the overall 

design of the program. 
Eacn of these changes, it would seem, represent strategic decisions. 
TJiose decisions were not exclusively reserved to the University. They do 
reflect, however, an attitude at the University which continues to pervad. 
the project; increased cooperation with the stricture of traditional 
procedures, in order to place, recruit, and train personnel who will, in the 
course of their training and thereafter, effect incremental changes in 
Cotunket inner city schools. Whether this strategy is strictly enforced 
is another question (diccussed in detail below) but, in any case, it was 
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expressed by virtually all respondents, from all groups and constituencies. 

Perhaps it is appropriate at this point to highlight another change 
from the first year's project. The role of the community in that first 
year was in planning and in selecting the trainee. A committee, consisting 
of community and university personnel, was responsible for the initial 
selection. Those selected then were reviewed by university graduate 
admissions and were admitted - none were provisional - see OE Report for 
selection criteria - depending primarily on undergraduate grades. The 
community committee continued to meet with overall policy groups through 
the first year of the program. It has not met since. Staff and parti- 
cipants express a need to involve the community in Area K, but that need 
has not been fulfilled by the program as a whole, although individual 
trainees are active in implementing a number of forms of community parti- 
cipation. Any conclusion as to the exact degr • or range of community 
input to the project would be prema ure, yet ai. this point, the c-mmunity 
has little, if any, input in any fornml way. 

The first year project was, .n essenc a special gradu; :< -gram 
for M.A. and Ed.D. candidates in urb- n educai ,n?..,l admi.iicitratic :ruitr 
came from a number of different sources; the curriculuir. was difi^ren than 
traditional curricula primarily because it included new - but still primarily 
academically oriented - courses; and the school-university cooperation was 
limited to a two quarter, one-day-a-week internship. 

The three year city-university project has three mijor sub-programs : 

1- Mid-Caree r Training Program ; During the first year of the 
th ;et year project, this sub-program is expressly for Area K 
administrators (principals and vice-principals) . The overall 
aim of this effort is to provide these administrators with 28 
additional skills in educational administration and in the 
uses of applied research methodologies in management. The 
program also provides an opportunity for these administrators 
to interact with each other, within the framework of seminars 
exchangi ig experiences and ideas with regard to developing 
theories in education innovations. The last two years of 
the project wil"" recruit candidates from inner-city school'^ 
on a district-wide basis. 
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Pre-Servic e Program ; The majority of the program participants 
are in this program. Most are M.A. candidates in educational 
administration, and have been recruited from various areas in 
the Cotunket system. The operational aspects of the program 
include an internship of four days a week for two academic 
quarters in elementary/secondary schools in Area K. In 
addition, the students are expected to co through a curriculum 
substantially different from the first year project. The 
new curriculum contains a leadership training laboratory, a 
course designed specifically for the inner-city urban admin- 
istrator, as well as introductory work in policy, planning 
and research. 

In-Service Staff Development : This sub-program was desigi^rc 
and planned jointly by a steering committ-: - of principals 
and vice-pri: :ipals from Area K, central c: f ice and area 
personnel, UC professors, and project per: onnel. Second 
year trainees r-f the project assisted in or-anizinq and 
administering workshops. The workshops are attended by betv.-^ n 
90 and 100 acimii.istrators in Area K, Two main themes are st.-\t 
relations and ccmmunity relations (.^-d the advent cf school- 
community advisory councils) . 

The largest element cf this tri-nartit u.rranqerr-r.t is the staff development 
T -gram wi h SO-10 administrat r.rs ; th^' secorri j . rgest is the pre-service 
element wiuh ten fully funded trainees and the Mid-Career Fellows numbering 
eight. 

As described by Mr. Anthony Mayer, Coordinator of Federal Programs 
for Cotunket, this split into three components allowed each institution 
to maintain its own '^turf % while it also made available the resources 
of each institution to give credibility and authority to the mixture. The 
University got a funded doctoral program, with recruits from the district; 
the school system got a funded in-service staff development program, with 
staff from the project; and the future administrators got visibility to the 
district, training from the University, a degree, and state credential. 

Interinstitutional Needs 

The Cotunket City Unified. School District is 710 square miles, with 
an annual budget of over $800,000,000. A program which trains ten, or one 
hundred, or one thousand staff members would have limited impact. The 
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University of Catawba a" Cotunket is in suburban-like Westwood, bordered by 
wealthy residential areas. A program which would recruit ten, or one 
hundred, or one thousand part-time graduate students would have limited 
impact. Yet the planners at both institutions articulate a need for 
substantial change in their institutions. The Superintendent of Area K 
stated the neads clearly: 

"The major problems in Cotunke are t: l- same as :hey 
c^re anywhere, and they are sonr tning l..ke this: 

1. We have not found a way t lose zne gap be -ween the 
effectiveness of educatic or poor and minci.ity people 
and that of upper middle b-d suburban pecnle . And we 
don't show any p:romise of J osing che gap. We're still 
doing what we were doinc - year:5 ago. 

2. 'Ve hzve a large bureaucia^c struc^^ure wi ii: v:-_.c:h it 
^£ difficult to 3rinc :\bz :t -ffecti^'" edv..:... .n. : .; all 

:tur;: Tts. That ends ■! to u ma ; :zr-:3\:::t 'az to 

ijnvr- ing urban .^duca . ..long with this we have always 
had " lis enornious constriction of finances - at the State 
level - categorical level - which still has not served the 
purpose for which it was intended, and local taxpayers, 
not willing to pay for education." 

These needs in the district parallel those in the University. The 
Vice Chancellor ot Academi': Prograias at UCC, Dr. Felix Ungar, who is also 
an instructor in the Urban Educational Policy and Planning Program, stated 
those needs with eq^ial clarity: 

"I think it is a necessary program to bring initial changes in the 
University - particularly in the way it serves the community. 

When I look at all the special programs for minority kids - they 
have always been done as an appendage to the University, not 
attached to the mainstream, tying in professors and other resources, 
which would al.low for change within the University. I see this pro- 
gram as a step in that direction. 

We should be very realistic of where we want to go and how we are 
going to get there. I see this program as having impact in several 
places: 

1. In designing a new relationship with the school system. 

2. In forcing the School of Education to examine its own 
priorities, to make room for programs addressed to the problems 
of local schools. 



3. In forcing the School of Education to see the educational' needs 
of the conmunity as a concern of the entire university. 

These needs demonstrate where the prograiTi came from and where its 
planners hope it will impact. The university has its cwn needs for inter- 
nal chanqe, and the-, needs rocui links with institutims outside, inde- 
pendent, and respons,, 'e to other sues. Tl school sys also has a set 
of needs, and to act: on those need'; the system must seek urong links with 
cthe: institutions . 

:hG ways the pr^.iect i3 respc-iing to those needs ii. .-.::5t illustrated 
a ;v,scription of zhe substance : nature r its th ee cc iuronent sub- 
ogr :ns. 

-vice roar am 



In Pound Elementary School (83% black, 13^ Spanish-speaking), in 
Richland Hills and a feeder school to Richland Hills High School, Carol 
Kiparsky, a pre-service intern working as assistant to the. principal for 
three weeks, initiated a series of electives in the upper elementary 
grades. In Ramsay Street School (85% Chicano and black), also in the 
Richland Hills complex, Gertrude Leinen, another pre-service intern, 
has Completed an inventory of compensatory education materials and 
discovered most materials in an unused closet. In Glover Boulevard 
Elenentary School (73% Chicano), Rose Dumont, in the course of preparing 
publicity about the school, has reviewed the activities of all the 
teachers and helped them prepare statements about their most creative 
or successful projects. 

The strategies used by these pre-service interns reflect their 
previous experience, before joining the project. Carol Kiparsky was a 
curriculum coordinator, with seven years of teaching experience; Gertrude 
Leinen was a teacher for seven years, two of which were spent in another 
school in the Richland Hills complex; and Rose' Dumont , a teacher for 
nine years, had also worked in public relations and social work. This 
reflects a design of the project: select for strategists, those who 
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have proven ability to work in schools independently and creatively. 30 
As a deliberate policy, the Pre-Service Program Head (J» B. Johnson) 31 
and his staff chose the pre-service interns to achieve credibility within 
the system. He explained hia decision as a strategic move to promote 
cooperation with the principals and, ultimately, the district, as well 
as a way to ensure the cooperation, or at least avoid confrontation, with 
the principals' associations. Yet the policy, as the program head and 
some participants readily note, runs the risk of selecting particir nt:: 

who would, over tirr^e nd .. a spec: _ program move into uhe same 

slots which this program is designed to open. Yet this risk is well 

known - to the Program Head, to the University, to the-^ district , as well as 

to the interns themselves. Perhaps it is because of this knowledge that 

the interns are effective in making incremental changes, slight but 

significant impacts on their schools, although they operato well within 

the rules and prccedures es^ blished as district and Area policy. And 32 

perhaps this is the reason that the mission, or energy, or change strategy, 

is most apparent in their daily operations. 

This remains a major contention within the project: how close to 
acceptable by regular channels can the project become, yet maintain its 
innovativenms or its goals for changing the schools. Several of the 
Staff AsGociates, participants in the first year's project, argue strongly 
that the three year project represents a retreat, a withdrawl from ciny con-- 
frontation with the school district before that confrontation becomes apparent. 
Such a direction is also reflected in the three year project's withdrawal from 
community organizing, or supporting the organized community in Area K. 
To return to an earlier example, one intern noted a teacher of a special 18 
class who, although with a 90% Spanish-speaking group of students, does 
not speak Spanish; another noted that she is the only Black administrator 
or semi-administrator, in a predominantly Black school, and a third, 
assigned to opening the mail and distributing publicity, is well aware of 
the superficial triviality of her assignments. Yet none have confronted 
the major issues in their schools, head on. 
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In each of thesR examples, thp interns chose to accept conditions 
which are opposite to their knowledge of what their role is supposed to 
be. They explain such an acceptance in terms of "practicality", "pragmatism 
or "survival". Yet the disparity i between expectations and reality, between 
the designed rolo for administrative intern and, on occasion, assistant 
secrotar/ tic an overworked principal, has gonerated a tension within the 
project. Some participants argue that such acceptance is what the project 
is designed to attack. Others claim that the projeci: is designed to 
defusf> opposition before problems arise. 

In expressing such a polarity the complexity of each person's 
position gets lost. In fact, the staff, participants, director and 
assistants, and those in the school system each approach this polarity 
with slightly different agendas. The Director is committed to, among 
other goals, a goal of cooperating with the district. His staff has 
a similar commitment. Because of a similar orientation in the leadership 
of the Area, this goal is possible. Yet the Area's goals must be 
distinguished from the goals of the interns for the difference is very 
significant. 

The Area leadership .is new, appointed only in the ipring of 1971. 
Lloyd Tutt acknowledged that to a significant extent decentralization has 
not yet become visible to local schools, principals, and parents. It 
seems imperative that the leadership of Area K must, just as the 
university must, develop the confidence of that local leadership. There- 
fore, although the university and the Area leadership may cooperate 
effectively - to develop this and other programs, to place and supervise 
interns, and to select, train, and provide assistance to a variety of 
trainees ^ neither group has been working for very long in the schools 
in this particular area,"^ and both are particularly eager to establish 
their visibility, credibility, and responsiveness. 

■'•Some individuals, for example, Fred Perrette, in fact were brought up in th 
neighborhoods now in Area K, and have long familiarity with the community/ 
issues/ and some of the personnel. Yet, in general, neither the Area K 
administrative staff nor the university have been involved in that partic- 
ular area of the city for more than a year. 
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Interns, placed as trainees but in fact working as linking agents 
for those joint goals of the project's planners, have not the leverage to 
act directly on those goals. Pre-service interns particularly recognize 
that the potential- opposition tc those goals could bar them from the 
very administrative positions for which they are in training, such a 
"Catch-22" situation - work for change, but if you change anything you 
won't work - requires the kind of strategies they exhibit. 

Besides cooperation with the district, the stated goal of the 
project is to work within the district's system cf promotion, occupational 
job categories, and ongoing staff development planning. In discussing the 
placement of the pre-service program's graduates this is amply illustrated. 
Project literature, its staff and director at UCC, and its coordinators 
in the district are all very careful in explicitly denying that this is 
a "special program with any special advantage in placement of school ad- 
ministrators". They attribute their care to the politics surrounding 
"3046" appointments. 

The emergence, of minorities in school politics - through deseg- 
regation suits, demonstrations for student rights and parent participation, 
and the establishment of the minority comndssions (discussed later in this 
report) - resulted in the School Board's creation of alternative routes 
to school administration. In July, 1971, the Board published "An Analysis 
c the Administrative Promotional Procedure: Board Rule 3045." That 
x-eport noted "areas of growing discontent" which were "easily identifiable, 
and recommended significant change in the traditional promotion procedure. 
At the same time, the Board established yet another promotional procedure, 
namely of promoting "specially qualified" candidates, out of order, to 
fill particular principal slots. This procedure. Rule 3046, has been used 
to promote minority principals for inner city schools. 

Despite these precautions graduates would seem to have, in fact, a 
real advantage. The Head of the Pre-Service Program recognizes this 
potential loop: if there are no special arrangements to place graduates, 
the program will not be fulfilling its mission, and will be but another 
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trainina orogram duplicating, with some additional elaborations, existing 
training proarams. If, on the other hand, special appointments are the 
deliberate goal of the program it will not have the credibility in the 
University to become institutionalized after funding, and not have 
credibixity in the district to assure its graduates of full authority 
and respect. In order to somehow find a balance, the program is designed 
to give special advantages to its graduates through following to the letter 
the rules established by the district. 

The current rule' on promotion into vice-principalships - Rule 3045 - 
requires candidates to (1) neet state standards and have a state admin- 
istrator's certificate; (2) pass a written test; (3) pass an oral test 
before a Board of Examiners; and (4) present written evaluation of their 
potential by all the principals under whom they have served in the Cotunket 
district. 

To each of these existing criteria, the project has a specific 
response. Completion of course work at UCC, in addition to the required 
three years' teaching experience, will assure graduates of meeting the 
first requirement. The written test is under review, and, according to 
one prominent principal and Mayer, Coordinator of Ffederal Programs in the 
LEA, may well be dropped in the next few months. The oral test is im- 
portant, difficult, but is very dependent on the members of the Board 
of Examiners, who are largely experienced principals. They base their 
examination on their experience and on other principals' recommendations. 
Thus, the recommendation, of current principals in the system become all- 
important. The pre-service participants recognize this, and noted it 
several times; the district coordinators also recognize it, as does the 
University. Most important, the supervising principals, under v^hom the 
pre-service participants are now interning, recognize their role in 
recommending the ultimate placement of the interns. 

Although the other components of the overall program were not, 
according to the Director, designed to provide specific support for the 
placement of the pre-service candidates, those other components do provide 
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such support. With an in-service program for current principals and vice- 
principals, working in the Area in which the interns are working, often 
with the principals under whom they are working, those interns are more 
or less assured that their orientation, their goals, and their strategies 
for change will at least be known if not actively supported by their 
supervisor. And that supervisor's recommendation is critical. With the 
staff development program also in that Area, actively supported by the 
District, the credibility of the degree and UCLC input will be assured with 
the Board of Examiners, who have personal friendships with many of the 
principals participating in that particular program. 

The three elements of tlie program work together and work to bring 
the goals of each participating institution and most participating 
trainees into alignment. In bringing those goals together the program 
does not assure any of its cooperating institutions or individuals that 
that cooperation means a significant weakening of any of their authority 
or autonomy. Such a strategy illustrates the overall direction of the 
project: develojxnent of congruent goals rather than confrontation between 
contending goals. It also highlights why and how cooperation has been 
achieved, and the limits to that cooperation. 

It is in the way the pre-service interns are helped in dealing 
with the general question of placement, and in the specific context of 
Area K, which best focuses on the political-academic reality of the project. 

Another school in Area K, with 91.6% Black students and 6.1% Chicano 
students, is led by a new principal, white, and an experiencx^d vice- 
principal, also white. The most significant issue in that school is 
whether or not corporal punishment will be continued. The principal, 
unsure of his reasons, feels that physical discipline i.5 no longer 
appropriate The vice-principal, with the overconf idence born of limited 
knowledge and extensive experience, feels that physical discipline is 
necessary. In making his case, the vice-principal cites 'community 
pressure" in favor of corporal punishment. He notes that parents want 
him to treat their children as they themselves treat them, and that 
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pur.ishner.t , with paddl^-s, ir,, *^r> parent: ir. the rcrr':r.: ty , a roanfs of 
coimunicating aiscipUnc and a way tc achiovo ovor.tu.i} social r'obxUty. 

This dobato botvcon pr'.ncipa: ar.n vico-rr ir.cxral leaves the r.^^w 
principal, with nc f^trcna t:o:> tu pair»nt:-; nr corr.unity organi ^ationi:. , 
unciblo to cite cither resr^rc;; or norf* rcMoctivo corrunity renbern, 
without a nnans cf onfcrcir.c; or even nkir.c a firr. decision. The debate 
is occurring in the context cf a district-. -ide r.ovcr<^nt to abolish 
ccrrcral pur.inhrr-nt , vhirh has alr.ost won School Board sur.pcrt and is 
expected to pass in the near future. Also in the context is Area K'r* 
leaders, who strongly disapprove of corporal punishnent in general but 
are unable tc onfcr-re such a positirr.. Finally, the context also is 
shadowed by tJ^.e iMfr-racirtl ten?: and the rci^sibilxty that such 
tension r.ay give way lo act;cn. 

The new princinal, as ^-iu:^rt^:',;.al le^d^^r , focu-; cA t);e».e 

ccntexts. It rust h hii: dt;cif::cn, supported Jy ihe d:str:ct. the parents, 
the community, and, if possible i the teacheri:, to abolish corporal 
punishment. If he were Black or Chicano his U?aderf3hip role right bo 
easier; if he were trairfc! ;n school district policy and planning, he might 
document and shore up that role; if he had linVfi to the ccrr.unity, links 
to a university, or links to tther principals, he r.ight be nore daring. 
Without such links, acting in what he perceives as a vacuum, dlone and 
without data or politics support him. he cannot make a decision, 

One of the principal cjoais of the Kducation f,eadersh;p Program in 
Cotunkot IS to provide j.-eople whi: -an Mkf- ;:urh decir;..ohi;. The problems 
with the pruqram ar»' in nf*qcti.uuK| how such pt-p^lr will, can, or ir*ay 
eventually fit into the i.ystor,, T}..^ Richland liills complex, whore aU 
intern placement:* tak^- ;lact*, lease xlr^t* ; .irer [.rtJiudent ti of 

th'- Klon^.ntary Pritiripa!-:* A?;'.o^Mtu.n .ind, U-uxdi^^i rej r^^^ientinq a 
diversity of rinoritios i • student body, jt alr.o represents significant 
political power with at loar*. one association. Thts kind of political 
powfrr is important t- inrorns. .lUi tc liit- prcu'ar.'s <704l cf 
institutional change. 
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In-Service Staff Dovelopnient Program 

In developing an Area K plan for staff development, and supporting 
thit plan with funds from the program and assistance from staff and 
trainooa, tho |>roject if; v.ooperating ^ith local administrator associations 
in iireas W'.crc that cooperation will not threaten the change-orientation 
of the project. Stated another way, this form of cooperation is another 
example of the overall strategy: seeking points at which essentially 
flxffer*?nt institutional percpectivos have much in common. 

in discussions with two principals in tho Area, both former 
presidents of the Elementary School Administrators' Association, both 
supervisma pre-service interns, and both on the steering comittee of 
tht- in-r.t.t nee- component of the program, the? aimilarities between proarar^. 

*ir/ »i:i:iocat ion qoalti jitood out. Both groups want to give add*yJ 
power to local school administrators, enable them to relate more 
effectively with city-wide agencies and community groups, to deal more 
humanirly with teachers and students, and to transcend racism in such a 
m.=tnnv-f *J.it it will be aubstantxated by their relationships with 
community groups. 

Differences between local administrators association and the 
project remAin, however, even if they are not openly discussed by the 
prmcioals. The project seeks to move more individuals whose professional 
«^x|^ri«nces arvd/or life styles are akin to the inner-city in principal- 
ships in inner-city schools. To a certain extent this threatens the 
ttxi^iting principals, prtrti^ularly whan minority cnndliiat^^R may displace 
a |vtincipal*8 favoritt- white candidates. The project, albeit obliquely, 
seeks to make the promotion system in the district more rasponnivo to 
community ne«<)n m tt^rmtj of rae^, athniei*;y, and cownunity dovelopmont 
iikills. It seeks to changr^ tho kind of instruction which goes on m 
schools, through making teachers more responsive to community pressures 
;toc| providing a form and level of advocacy not previously conside'-c^ 
:i twction or 4 school administrator » T)\^ fact that tht^se 4if fer^tince:* 
.ur kfurwn to b0th ^iroup:; diwn nat, howpvitr, r«Mjuirc^ ^ conf rc ntat ion. 




There aj.pear t' hroo, possibly four, distinct staff d^.velopment 
efforts going on a' :n Area K. The Leadership program 13 

c:-r.5^r,r-r.a one tas.-. "r '.etir^nc: carjnittee, " which will deal 

f-rinarxly with xn-.serv: ,0 training roL.tcd to or resulting from the 
.idimnistrator tr.unina o''fnrt-\ now operatim. 

Thir. task forco :s mad- appointed nembers from the Area, 

prir.arily prominent principals m and out of the Richland Hills complex, 
-taif tr. the task force .-cnsists cf a number cf the Staff Associates, 
or second year participants, as well as the Program Coordinator in the 
■'■r.-., -r.-d prrrcttr.. -.,t task fcrcc also brought in a consultant, to 
rcl; specify what kinds of noods appeared from a preliminary needs assess- 
r-'.-i w.-<:jh was tine first activity of tho group. 

--ncurrontly, th..' vu:hUud liiUs complex is planning a staff 
'l.-vpl(;pr.*-nt ;. r o-:- . 7;..- -or; lex ccnsi.sts of the elementary and intonnediate 

. v:._h mere cr loss feei into RichlanJ Hills High School, and is 
manag.M through a steering committee of the principals of the schools. The 
r-~:rt<M.. has planned fow in-Kervico workshops, using staff from Richland 
(•ills High .School to direct more specific activities for other staff 
menbors. The organization of the complex into such a committee, its 
movement into staff development, and the kinds of problems addressed have 
all occurred concurrortly with program efforts. The program may or may not 
havo cau.sod .such .1 ~cvrr.~nt, but it certainly parallels and supports the 
direction and orientation sponsored by the program. 

rn .-^tidition to the :-;taff development efforts of the program, and 
tU<' complex, the centr..] officer, of the district are planning staff develop- 
renr. pr-jrams, as are the •.•ariciis Administrator Associations, both the 
local chapters and tti-M r naUonai and stat.'-wide analogues. Mr, Mayer, 
(•oor.!;n.i-,r of F.'d.T.ii irvirir , f,,r exar-.a-^ noted that the first cut 
frc-. th- Jity-v;.!t. budcot w^'re the supervLSory staff, who had neither 
adr,ini:.trative no: teatning rosponsibiii ties, Cotunket had, in the 
past, an oxrnr.siv.. i^.^ervico prcaram. as well as an extensive staff of 
suh;..:-t area !;;r-nal,:,' 'V.-ai 1.4*1. to t.-arhors, .'Mw neither exintu, and 
i\- f.«.nit. 'or I'ithl.r, i.'- o;..,. ,, ;.(,,r...| prionty, tor which no funds are 
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presently available. Leading principals of the elementary association stated 
the same need, but crated that the associal. i - >iia ' local chapters were 
develop )ps to meet that need. Such workshops had, in fact, 

been held m the recent past, dealing with budgeting, management of tasks, 
evaluation, and other intra-school administrative issues, 

Intriguingly , there is a progression in the kinds of in-service 
and staff development activities planned by these different groups. The 
staff development sponsored by the Leadership Program identified the dual 
"needs" of improved community relations and improved teacher relations as 
their priorities/ and have planned weekend workshops and onsite experiences 
for principals of Area K to discuss the first issue. Plans include the 
possibility, pending the success of the initial workshop of sponsoring a 
second meeting to deal with teacher-principal problems. 

The needs were assessed by the principals themselves, and they 
were assisted but not directed by staff from UCC, the interns, and the 
Staff Associates, The Area K leadership is concerned with staff develop- 
ment of teachers and para-professionals and is attempting to fit the program's 
staff development of administrators into a larger framework. These Area K 
priorities seem to stem from the background of the administrators involved, 
their work on the District's Staff Development Task Force, and their 
interest in having broader impact on the newly constituted Area. 

The complex's staff development project deaxs primarily with student 
and parent relations, analogous but more focused than the program's 
orientation. The district's project is still unformed, but clearly is 
awaiting information from funding sources as to which direction it might 
move. And the Associations' project deals exclusively with management 
issues, regardless of the problems of individual schools or principals. 

It would be wrong to expect that staff development activities 
sponsored by the Leadership Program are more concerned with community 
relations because of a progrcon orientation, yet that concern is there 
expressed. Most probably community relations have priority because of 
the kinds of problems encountered by the steering committee's members; 
white principals in Chicano and Black schools? minority administrators 
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over white principals and vice versa; active cr -munity pressure for 
increased control; and the advent of school-conununity advisory councils 
for every school in Cotunket. 

.'■id-career Program (g^ erally referred to as Experienced Administrator 

Frogram) 

Designed originrilly to complement the pre-service program and 
place interns under principals who were also participating in the UCC 
training, this aspect of the mid-career program has lost much of its 
initial intent. Mid-ccireer participants wer.- recruited initially from 
Area K to attend UCC cne day a week, receive graduate (general doctoral) 
credit for their attendance, and translate that training to on-the-job 
situations. 

The first problem which became apparent was that the training 
remained future-oriented. In other words, planning did not relate to 
the day to day operation of any single school, and participants felt that 
the curriculum was "irrelevant" - scholarly, but not useful. In the 
context of the oli^y part of the curriculum, they continued to wrangle 
about what might be in fact most useful. This may be attributable to 
the contextual nature - the socio-political environment; pressures on 
schools to reform; and the uncertainty of a rapidly .'..anging urban society. 

Their differences were results of the differences in the schools 
in which they were working, and the newness of Area K. That is, they 
were recruited from an "area" which, in fact, did not exist a year prior 
to their recruitments. Rather than from one complex, one neighborhood, 
one ethnic or racial group, or one issue-oriented group, they came from a 
variety of schools, with different problems and different clients. By 
recruiting only from Area K, and recruiting only principals and vice- 
principals, the "pool" from which those admitted were drawn was only 
tw.ce the size of the size of the eventual number or recruits - eleven 
recruits from about twenty-five applicants. Furthermore, the orientation 
of the program to urban education had limited relevance to a proportion 
of this pool: of 11 fellows, 9 wore white, and several came from schools 
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which, in other districts, would be considered suburban. 

The dual issues of recruitment and curriculum relevance have kent 

the mid-career program from developing much identity. Attacked by the 

Staff Associates as a cheap doctorate, and by the interns as an unselective 

opening to conservative staff members, the program has remained a part-time 
2 

fellowship. When the district settled on the Richland Hills complex as 
the central target, the point of the mid-career program - to provide a 
concentrated support for the pre-service trainees in bringing about change 
in the course of their internships - was lost. That point had been 
stressed as one of the selling points in recruiting participants to the 
mid-career program, and they felt alienated. 

Context: Richland Hills complex and Area K 

Area K includes a very wide range of schools and communities, from 
poor and minority to wealthy, suburban, and Anglo. The complexes 
represent distorted versions of the same mix with different balances in 
each complex. The Richland Hills complex is skewed, significantly, by a 
heavy proportion of Chicano and Black students, but still includes large 
numbers of Anglo students, and a heavy preponderance of Anglo teachers 
and administrators. All of Area K lies within the topographical limits 
of Richland Hills. 

Most of the schools in the complex are relatively new - built 
within the past fifteen years - and serve recent extensions of Cotunket. 
Change has been an orientation under which the schools were constructed 
and the staff and administration of those schools have remained substantial 
maintainers of continuity in a context rapidly changing, demographically , 
racially, economically, and socially from suburb to inner city. The 
transition from urban to inner city is incomplete, yet it is veil along, 
given the degree of difference perceived by older teachers and administrators, 
For example, the principal of the Glover Boulevard School was the first 



2 

Selection from Area K exclusively the 1st year (o^ the 3 year project) and 
from inner city schools on a district-wide basis for the 2nd and 3rd years 
was part of a strategy to build a binding relationship with Area K. This 
recommendation was made by Cotunket officials* 
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administrator of that school - fifteen years ago - and even has one of the 
buildings on the campus named for her. When that school began, it was in 
the suburbs. It looks the same as it did then, but the student-^ 
different, it now has 52% of its students classed as "transient," VS% as 
minority, with a 36th percentile rating in its first grade reading program. 
It is participating in the Richland Hills State College TTT project, the 
Leadership Project, Title I, and several other local projects. With a 
principal near retirement, a vice-principal more concerned with discipline 
than curriculum or community relations, it typified the target school 
of this, and most other federal projects, and is near the extreme of the 
target schools within the complex. 

The principal of the Richland Hills High School, Mr. Ricardo 
Echevarria, is also a member of BEPD advisory committees, former executive 
secretary of the Mexican-American Commission of the Cotunket schools, and 
is now a "3046" special appointment principal. The coordinator of the 
project, Mr. Perrette, was brought up in -the area, attended that high 
school, and is a leading participant in the area planning meetings. Of 
all complexes in the Area, the Richland Hills complex has been most subject 

to minority pressures. m<-i-,^,,„v, t-u -j t- 

y ^ Although the guidelines would have been fulfilled with th 

specification of Area K, it is a logical extension for that Area to 
designate a more focused target. 

The effects of the district's strategy in choosing the Richland 
Hills complex are manifold. Although the program, as a program, has 
maintained a low visibility in most of the Area, in working with a specific 
cluster it has superimposed a network of intra-program coranunications - 
among uuc inttirns - over an emerging communications network of the 
principals in the complex. Thus it may have accelerated the kind of inter- 
school communication deliberately planned by the district as a result of 
decentralization. Prior to the development of the twelve Areas, tne 
district had done little to develop such communication networks. It 
would seem that this pattern is being encouraged in Area K, and that the 
Richland Hills complex is the prototype, and, finally, the project is 
complementing and accelerating that strategy. 
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The strategy itself is not hier^i Mcp ^ „ords, it is 

not the high school which pulls the schools together into a complex. The 
C^iT\plex Committee of Principals is chaired by Arch Stoner, principal of 
Robards Elementary School, and former president of the Elementary School 
Principals' Association 'n Cot'^nket.*^ It would seem that credibility, 
ability to work wit: tne political structure of, school middle management, 
and incremental but str., Ttural change in that management are the goals of 
the district. 

Context: UCC 

As noted above, the Vice Chancellor, Dr. Felix Unger, is interested 
in the project- ^- what changes it might bring in the University internally. 
Tc those ends, ^'irst it would seem that those changes are slight. New 
courses are being offeree, and new recruits are being admitted, but such 
change cones to any institution. The presence of fede^^al fundi.' does not 
seem t:. have made changes s^ibstantially "innovative" in an institution 
where the rationale and assumptions underlying "new courses," "new 
sequenr:e5," "new materials and media," "new practicum," "new recruitment 
and selection strategies," "new attempts at on-going evaluation," seem 
substantially creative and certainly do not seem inevitable. 

The reasons for an apparent gradualism are complex. Dr. Pierson's 
auties have grown in the course :.f the project: his membership on 
tenure committees, on admissions committees, on doctoral committees, in 
policy meetings, as well as on s^/eral national committees, continue to 
drain his time and energy from his priority tasks. This drain is noted by 
his staff and the participants m the program, as well as by Pierson 
himself. And, because of these demands, the additional energy required 
for the protrram, his active direction of the mid-career component, and his 
visibility and responsibility to the school district must come out of a 
passion and commitment. ^^Hiile such a variety of tasks do give the urogram 

' has iiince left this : nool (predominantly _ftck) and a Black administrator 
■ :!\e program r...\s replace -J him. 
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credibility, visibility, and a sense of urgency, the fact that leverage .omes 
with such an over-extension tends to reduce the kind or input he would like 
to make into the very substance of what he is giving leverage to. 

Dean Temple, as Program Coordinator for the pre-service program, is 
also split in a number of directions: his duties as Assistant Dean during 
the first year of the 3 year project has taken up much of his time. He 
resianed from that position in June, 1972. The pre-service program takes 
additional tine in the field as well as in class. Dean Temple was 
assisted by a Cotunket vice principal who has been hired as a full-time 
adjunct professor in monitoring the internship and in teaching and monitoring, 
and whose doctoral dissertation involved an indepth evaluation of the 
internship program. Mrs. Annabel Percy, as the other Associate Director, 
is a doctoral candidate and instructor, she has the rank of Acting 
Assistant Professor. To supplement this leadership, three staff menders 
are attached to the project, on a part time basis, vice Chancellor Unger 
certainly adds some university-wide visibility, and with a background in 
business administration adds the credibility of an interdisciplinary 
approach. Dr. Solero, as coordinator of fexican affairs and a tenured 
faculty member of the School of Education also adds credibility and 
visibilty. And Dr. Joseph Griffin has more than sufficient theoretical 
background and publications to support the intellectual claims of a 
program with heavy practicum. Finally, the program does have the active 
support of Dean Housraan and of the Associate Dean acting while Housman is 
on leave. Such support will assure that the program will continue, but will 
not assure it of broader impact. 

The limits on this impact appear to be external to the program 
itself. As has the district, the program in the university has recruited 
"powers" of the university feudal system. Yet the limitations of that 
strategy appear to be stronger within the university than they are within 
the school system. 

The most visible impact on the university which could be readily 
attributed to the project is within the specialization in administrative 
studies of which Pierson was for a time Chairman. This specialization seems 
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most to feel the competition of the UEPP specialization. The role of the 
administrative studies specialization and of the UEPP specialization, in 
the School of Education is roughly parallel. The administrative studies 
specialization has, as in the past, offered a graduate program in 
administration for full and part-time students which yielded a degree in 
partial fulfillment of the state requirements for an administrative 
credential. However, it serves a broader constituency than the UEPP 
specialization and may be distinguished from UEPP by its functional, rather 
than process, orientation. > 

The School of Education is under a university sponsored school wide 33 
evaluation this year. A recommendation to consolidate departments , 
programs, and special efforts were made by a committee. There seems to be 
a move to consolidate these gains and to reconstitute the organization 
of the school. In this move, the Specialization in Administrative Studies 
has played a unique role vis-a-vis this special program, the Specialization 
in Urban Educational Policy and Planning. 

At first those in the UEPP project felt attacked as a "Political 5 
Science" specialization with little relevance to the "how to do it" emphasis 

6 

m educational administration. Whether or not this attack was actually 
framed in those terms and formally presented is irrelevant: the participants, 
staff. Director, and associate directors perceived this attack as a 
significant response in the school. In turn, they responded by re-phrasing 
their direction, highlighting the UEPP project's academic substance, its 
new courses and readings, defining its emphasis on minorities within the 
context of a heterogeneous student body concerned with inner-city schools, 
and stressing its orientation to urban problems in general.. They also 
promoted its national significance, the role of Pierson in several national 
associations, and its credibility to a larger public than UCC. In short, 
they recast their program's description to use the same terms they perceived 
from the regular department. 

This recasting had two effects. First, it formulated an internal 
posture which was inconsistent with the goals of the project - by casting 
its concern with minorities in lower profile and restating that concern in 
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terms of urban problems the project merely obscured the point it was trying 
to make. Although no decisions were reached on this basis, such tactics 
contributed to curricular confusion of objectives among some participants 
and yielded some of the tensions reported elsewhere in this report. 

The second effect was to accommodate the opposition^ to mitigate 
and de~fuse confrontation. Rather than maintain its initial direction of 
bringing in new leadership to the school system, primarily minority 
member leadership, in developing a second project, for a threo year scope, 
the staff expanded the academic framework adding targets and groups - 
with staff development planning and inservice training - and exposing 
participants to a wider range of scholarly resources. The specialization 
broadened its role in the course of the internship; moved from a doctorate 
to a master's degree, and from a curriculum with a single discipline - 
education - to a program involving a number of selected university depart- 
ments. These changes, while they may have been results of a number of 
different forces operating in the planning of the second year, managed 
to provide effective autonomy within the School of Education. Some of the 
administrative staff and some participants in the three year project then 
sensed that that project might be absorbed by the Specialization in 
Administrative Studies. " That specialization still describes the. two 
programs as very similar: both with a large number of part-time degree 
candidates, an orientation to experienced teachers ^ a prime employer in 
Cotunket, and an overwhelming emphasis on policy and planning. Faced 
with this orientation, the program stressed its "urban" emphasis: its 
focus on large systems in terms of policy, and on urban and changing 
systems in terms of planning. Great differences exist or the school 
would not have approved the specialization; also the UCC Academic Senate 
would have ordered a consolidation during its review. UEPP and Administrative 
Studies are two distinct specializations with different emphases in 

curricula, recruitment and selection, and practicum experiences. | 

The program also maintained its identity through its relationship 
to the Cotunket schools - both the schools and the university had to ' 1 

submit the proposal jointly, with joint sign-off on any proposal changes. 

( 
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Because the traditional specialization (Administrative Studies) had dif- 
ferent links to the District, and for other reasons which are not 
immediately apparent, the program's identity was maintained, since several 
central office staff were former students in administrative studies, the 
basis of weakness seems to be twofold: 1. lack of activity on the part 
of the faculty, and 2. a commitment broader than an urban emphasis. 

Occupat ional Roles and Job F(3cus of the Pre-Service Program 

The pre-service program has a specific focus on one job level within 7 
the school system - the vice principal - and one set of skills necessary 
to fulfill that job - urban educational administration within the confines 
of the Cotunket system. The pre-service program has no contact with 
teacher education; little relationship with other schools within the 
university; slight interest in other positions in Cotunket, and only 
nascent links with systems outside of Cotunket. * 

This focus is a part of the polarity described earlier in terms 
of the trainees. That polarity appeared primarily "among the staff 
Associates, who entered under the first year project which was markedly 
different than the federal guidelines and proposal for the subsequent 
three year project. Among the Master's candidates ~ those currently who 
are interns - the discrepancy is slightly skewed. Whether the program 
is training participants to change schools, or to get jobs in schools where 
change is necessary is one phrasing of the question. Some interns question 14 
the wisdom of job training as a means of institutional change? others 
question the wisdom of institutional change as a means of job training. ' 

The focus on the role of vice'-principal has emerged from the 
internships and the preliminary negotiations with the school district. 
Promotion into full principal power occurs only after the service as vice- 
principal, or under the special "3046" appointments. Because the program 
specifically chose not to confront this pattern, and to avoid publicly 
training "3046'* appointees, it was inevitable that the jobs for which its 
trainees would aspire would be vice^principal. 

This job orientation is in sharp contrast to the prototype of the 
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first year of the program. By deciding not to confront the promotion 
system, and to avoid the alternative "3046" appointment system, and 
finally, to follow the state rules on certification requiring three years 
of teaching experience, the pre-service project focused its efforts on a 
few job levels - principal and vice-principal, and associated staff 
positions at the same level - and recruited pre-service trainees who, 
among an array of leadership qualifications could, with a certificate, fill 
those jobs. Most :.mnortant, in recruiting trainees who could fill those 
jobs, the project recruited trainees who were willing to or wanted to fill 
those jobs. It is on this point which the Staff Associates, recruited 
essentially for a different purpose, argue with the plans. AH staff 
Associates with prior school experience are seekinq, or have already 
acquired, positions as vice-principals in Cotunket. 

Their argaT.ent, phrased by many if not all Staff Associates, is 
based on the in.plicit irrelevance of training for those who could, in time, 
be placed without special training. Vice-pr.incipalships in inner city 
schools do not attract massive numbers of applicants. The job has 
traditionally been that of disciplinarian, with little or no responsibilities 
other than those delegated by individual principals, with the increasing 
influence of the teachers' union, even the role of disciplinarian is seen, 
by actors in the field as well as by the Staff Associates, as increasingly 
irrelevant. Such a role is so circumscribed that it allows candidates 
limited hope for changing schools directly, and only a rather long ap- 
prenticeship, after which they may or may not actually manage a school. 

On the other hand, it seemed to be the role most open to t:.^inees 
with no administrative experience. (Several of last year's studentt.', however, 
were placed as Directors or other staff positions on special central office 
programs dealing with inner-city schools.) 

The optimism of the first semester's course work at UCC, dealing 
with such issues as long term planning and student mobility, the culture 
of schools and organizational development training, and urban politics and 
bureaucratic organizations, seems a long way from Pound Street Elementary 
School with a high percentage of welfare families, or Ashdown Street 
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Elementary School with the central concern of corporal punishment filling 
the time and energy of the principal - ; ce-principal . The dissonance 
has struck the interns, and the pr. perhaps more split on this 

issue than un any other. 

In the Area K office, Dean Temple me: with his weekly seminar of 
pre-service interns. The seminar regularly met at UCC, but, because 
speakers were due to talk about teacher grievance procedures and the role 
of principals and vice-principals, and about how to get a principal's 
recommendation for the Cotunket vice^principal » s examination, the meeting 
was moved to the Area. Because of these speakers the issue was not resolved. 
Because of the issue, the seminar had, in the opinion of Temple, and a number 
of the interns, moved to a new level. 

The strategy of non-confrontation had been deliberately designed 
to provide a setting within the curriculum - sheltered from the politics 
of cooperation and the strategies for institutional change ^ wherein 
confrontation could take place. Although the staff describes such a 
decision as deliberate, the interns and some of the mid-career participants 
express a different feeling. They fear that the job orientation has 
become dominant, in the minds of the staff, of the district, and, in part, 
of their peers, and that the strategies for change which they are inventing 
and attempting do not have the full suport of their teachers. This may be 
the insecurity of learning, or it may be a message intended by the staff, 
but in any case it increases the tension within the project. 

Curriculum 

At a number of points the line between style and strategy breaks 
down. The project has, as has been documented, a number of implicit 
and explicit strategic considerations but the instructors also have a 
number of stylistic traits which complement the overall strategy. These 
traits are best demonstrated in a description of the kind of curriculum 
and the process of instruction which forms a large part of the university's 
contribution to the cooperative project. 

One example of the kind of direction of curriculum development is 
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the course tauqht by Dr. Jus(!|mi Clrif/iiu Tho courjic is doijiqnrH.! for mirh 
caronr and pre-s<jrvi cjf^ participant ';, tin Wfil l ai- for thnrui iitwdontr. who 
aru onqaqod in t:ho llKi'P spoc La I j r.a t.i cm a?; dt.'qroo cnncl i datos , but: not on 
' i?l lowships in t ht; Lcailcrship Dr^v^' lopm^nt. Priyjpct;. n doaLs wH:h plinninq 
isHuos as distinct from [)olicv ^Hialyr,is. (Jriffin r; a consultant in 
otiorations resear ch and t:hc} coui fic covor?; t he ranqu of applied ^^tatisticsJ 
and operations research which could conceivably ai>p]y to school administra- 
tion. Possibly becaust? of resources provided l)y the project, and because 
the course is open to non-project students, he has been able to develop 
a comprehensive backloq of materials which complement the substance of 
the classes. For example, for each class ho has a slide-tape presontot ion 
which, after discussion and review with the qroup, he then deposits on 
reserve in the univi-rsity library. Thes<' i resentations then represent 
references to be used in the course of preparinq term papers, usinq teal 
data from activities in ihr project schools. 

Such a desiqn siqnifies Loth the strenqth and weakness of the 
curriculum. It is clearly intended to apply to activities ongoing in the 
schools, and this is stronqly appreciated by the more academically oriented 
pre-service interns. Yet the mid-career trainees, unused to dealing 21 
with data in manaqeable fornat.s, cauqht by tradition in ad hoc manager:^! 
duties, and either by their perception or by t:he expectations of the school 
system isolated from long range planning tasks and responsibilities, find 
the course onerous, only occasionally relevant, and "too much work*" When 
some trainees do encounter significant information, and do manage the 
formatting and analysis, they find that their position is not strong enough - 
or high enough - to make the data persuasive, for example, one concluded, 
based on demographic data from the Area offire, that a specific number of 
minority administrators would ho nr^cessary to maintain district guidelines 
by 1975. He did not ftv^I comf ortabl e J^esenting the data directly, and made 
a weak presentation to his superintendent. He did not feel comfortable, 
or welcomed by Griffin in r'^lesigning the format to make the data more 
persuasive, and has yet to make his case. 

lart of this difficulty is in the approach taken in such courses - 
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oMcnrilbly acadornlc, scholarly, and valuo-froo. Part may bo tho c:racliticnf:i 
at thv riyst(}m. Griffin's approach, more agqroGJsivoly Gtudcnt-oricntccl 
th.ui most., includes an oponiu^ss to students in umalJ or individual sosi'ions. 
V'»t that is not sufficient. Tho university is «till viowcd as "value-froo 
expertise," with only a few soft spots open to tho more value- laden 
questions of equal education, minority rights i and humane schools. 

It would seem that tnose who have long and intimate contact with 
the school system, in a variety of roles - consultant, administrator, 
toachor, trainer of teachers, subject specialist - have a sense that tho 
university is useful for mobility upward, but that the expertise available 
there is relatively superficial, unrelated to the "real job," and 
isolated from "front line experience." Along these lines many participants 
are discouraged that tho program has not made any real efforts to tap 
their experiences and operational expertise to fill this gap. In a meeting 
hold by Annabel Percy to elicit suggestions for curriculum development, 
this issue was poignantly r£»i.sed by mid-career students. As one student 
remarked: 

*M don't see any program. . .as. . .we expected. . .coming out of 
here which addresses itself specifically to Area K. I feel 
the University would be glad if we just remained quiet. We 
thought we would be instrumental in bridging the gap between 
practioners and theoreticians, but there is no real plan to 
use Area K, for example, as a laboratory to help them develop 
more relevant educational methods. I get the feeling that 
UCC doesn't need us; it wa': only lip service," 

It also seems that, no matter what the staff of the project in fact 
do, particularly among mid^career participants, this perception may be 
pervasive. 

Conclusion 

The increasing emphasis on policy and on pragmatism suggest that 
the students' message is getting through. This does not mean that the 
project's academic input is any weaker, but rather that the balance is 
pressing toward a more intensive experience in both fields. The kind of 
support for interns in the schools - ranging from visits, to classes in 
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the district office to inc2;oased participation of the unfunded principals 
in the context of the in-service componc of the project - suggest the.:: 
the praqm<iMc approach i!] growing in sec and intensity. Tho cademic 
approach is ^slructural r/ intrinsic to th unversity base, cann' be 
weakened without destroying the credibili::y the project has with other 
departments, and, therefore, is also becoming more intense. 

The cooperation which characterizes the program's top level, and 
which facilitates a variety of activities for both institutions, includes 
a mutual awareness of the same problems. Dean Temple explains that the 
kind of skills necessary for the interns* survival and eventual impact 
could only be gained through confronting real problems, and that the 
setting - the program itself - is intended to encourage such a reality 
test. Dr. Lloyd Tutt, at the superintendent's level, is also aware of 
thi.s approach, of the intent to present problems in a context where future 
administrators may deal with them with some safety, and of the kinds of 
intra['t*rsonal skills required to so deal. Yet the fact that the problem 
of academic vs. pragmatic change strategies was anticipated does not 
mitigate its impact on the trainees, on the staff, and on the schools 
in which it is apparent. 

In the Ramsay Street School, the principal, Mr. Andrew Matheson, 
described the goals he has for the school and the kinds of programs he 
would like to offer. More "openness," some open classrooms, full parent 
and community participation, students developing their own curriculum, 
teachers working with parents and other teachers in teams, all were 
raised in conversation. His intern, having just reviewed the unused 
equipment, the subjugation of Spanish-speaking students, the isolation 
of independent classrooms, the lack of communication with other teachers, 
and an advisory committee which consisted exclusively of paid para- 
.;*'of ppsionals , was astonished. 

It n'^thmg else, the p'oject seems designed to open eyes, to deal 
with such astonisl\ment / and to provide se'ttings in which new administrators 
will have tried to work out some problems before they become responsible 
for new ones. In such a way the project is designed less to change schools 
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directly, than to accredit those who will change schools hereafter. If 
charge occurs in the course of such an accreditation process, the district 
and zhe university will eagerly capitalize on it; if little change occurs 
until after the interns are p.aced, the institutions will move more 
directly. In essence, the pre lect i.s having an impact on che District - 
together with other efforts such as Title I, decentralization, community 
advisory boards, personnel changes and assignments. There seens to be a 
"new" air of change. It may not be a hurricane, but it is more than a 
breeze. 
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Introduction 

The Vocational Branch of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment administers two discrete programs, funded under separate sections of the 
EPDA, This study is limited to activities supported by Section 553, which 
are funded to State Education Agencies (SEAs) to implement state plans for 
manpower and staff development in vocational education. 

The Bdwardia SEA uses these EPDA funds ^ together with other state and 
federal funds, to support a coordinated strategy for institutional 
change in Local Education Agencies (leas) , In Edwardia the EPDA State Grants 
program supports ten subprojects. These projects reflect what the SEA 
managers call their "triangle plan" for causing change in local schools. 
Briefly, according to this plan the SEA supports curriculum implementation at 
the local school and requires the staff of the school involved in the project 
to attend institutes (funded by EPDA) at various Institutions of Higher Ed- 
ucation (IHEs) throughout the state, A computerized project fiscal control 
system has be^n developed to keep track of the operations of these ten pro- 
jects, as well as others supported by oth*=^r funds. 

The focus of this case study will be on the grantee's (the SEA's) 
change strategy and its implications for current and future programs. The 
individual subprojects, interesting and important in their own right, pro- 
vide a context for examining the overall SEA and EEPD strategies for planned 
change , 

The State Plan 

The sub-projects funded by the State Grant to Edwardia must be seen 
in the context of the State Plan for Vocational Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment, (VEPD) , a part of the total state plan for Vocational Education. A 
"Leadership Services Unit" was explicitly charged by this plan with the plan- 
ning and administration of VEPD. The following paragraphs from the plan 
present the functions and responsibilities of the Unit; 

The Vocational Education Professional Development 
program will be administered by the Leadership Services Unit 
within the Vocational Education Division of the Edwardia De- 
partment of Education, This unit will provide leadership in 
the development of plans, projections and specifications for 
personnel needed in the state and for the development of a 
system of ordering priorities for personnel needs, 
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It will also initiate cooperative training programs to 
meet identified needs and monitor these to insure that the 
provisions of these agreements are being carried out. Through 
the Leadership Services Unit the state agency will arrange co- 
operative agreements with institutions of higher learning, 
local educational agencies or private non-profit agencies. 
The responsibilities of the Leadership Services Unit in pro- 
fessional staff development include: 

1 . determining needs; 

2. developing plans to meet needs; 

3. arranging cooperative agreements; 

4. monitoring to see that agreements are followed; 

5. evaluating outcome* 

The operations of Leadership Services Unit are directed toward 
the twelve objectives of the VEPD program. The remainder of this case 
study will describe some of the techniques and projects utilized by the 
Unit in meeting these objectives. The objectives, as listed in the 197 
State Plan, are: 



1. Establish a system to manage vocational education professional 7 
development . 

2. Provide means through which agencies, institutions and or- ^ 
ganizations can participate in the planning, development, co- 
ordination and evaluation of the vocational education pro- 
fessional development program. 

3. Provide a continuous means for assessing present and future ^ 
vocational education professional development needs both as 

to quantitative and qualitative aspects and coordinate the 
capabilities of institutions to reconcile differences through 
. a planned program. 

4. Determine annually which needs can be met through established 
programs and which will require the development of new train- 
ing programs. 

5. Determine a priority listing of training needs and revise it 
annually to update, the total system. 

6. invite the submittal of detailed plans from public or non- 
profit private institutions or agencies for meeting designated 
professional needs as set forth in a "Guideline Prospectus" 
prepared by the Vocational Education Division. 
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7. Negotiate cooperative agreements with non-profit private 

or public institutions or agencies for specific vocational 7 
professional development activities including exchange 
programs, in-service education and short-term institutes. 

8. Monitor the execution of cooperative agreements through re- g 
quired quarterly progress reports and other appropriate 

means. 

9. Evaluate the extent to which the cooperative agreement 29 
accomplished designated professional development objectives. 

10. Evaluate the system of educational professional development 
to dete™ine the effectiveness and efficie.ncy of the total 
program. 

11. Review and evaluate annually all personnel qualification 
standards and determine needed modifications. 

12. Use professional development funds to the extent possible 
to bring about redirection in vocational education through 
vocational teacher education for. adequately meeting the 
vocational education needs of secondary, post-secondary, 
adult, disadvantaged and handicapped individuals in the 
state. 

Coordinated state level management of personnel development requires 
the cooperation of other institutions besides the SEA. Specifically, LEAs 
must support a program and provide the teachers or other educational person- 
nel. iHEs must provide them with the necessary training. This training 
is designed to meet the needs of the new local level programs that are being 
implemented throughout the state, usually with state funding (and control). 
Since all such projects are channelled through the same management at the 
state level, it is possible to use the "txiangle plan*' in securing this co- 
operation. Although the plan and its implications will be discussed in 
more detail later, a brief explanation seems in order here. The SEA makes 
a decision to support some kind of vocational education program in the local 
schools (with their students as the target group) . Trained teachers and 
administrators are required to implement a new program, so the SEA solicits 
proposals from the IHEs in the state to provide the necessary training. The 
individual project descriptions which follow will make this relationship 
clearer. 

The LEAs are chosen to participate in the projects by a variety of 
criteria. However, these issues are not the focus of this case study, and 
we will not dwell on them except as necessary. The IHEs which provide 
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training are selected according to the following criteria, from the state 
plan: 

1. They have the personnel or the potential for attracting the 
personnel competent to perform the task. 

'^^ They have the facilities for supporting resources to draw 
upon inter-disciplinary staff. 

3. They can attract the trainees. XI 

4, They have the willinqness to make this activity a continuous 
part of the teacher education program. 

The state has identified six criteria to determine the priority 
of a particular program in vocational education personnel development. The. 
ten subprojects funded by EPDA Section 553 funds are described according to 
these criteria in the preceding table, adapted from the State Plan. When 
a development need is identified, the appropriate IHE to provide the train- 
ing is contacted, presented with a prospectus and asked to write a proposal 
to the state to provide training. 

EPDA funds are restricted to personnel development purposes and 
cannot be used to underwrite any other types of projects that are a part 
of the State Plan. They can, however, be used to provide training for 
teachers and administrators in a variety of areas. By coordinating all 
funds . to be used for vocational education development in the state, the 
SEA can have maximal effect on a school district. 

As mentioned previously, the central administrative structure of 
the Edwardia State Plan, with respect to Section 553, is the Leadership 
Services Unit. The major function of this unit is to coordinate all cur- 
riculum and staff activities supported by the EPDA grant. This includes 
awarding and administering grants to LEAs and IHEs throughout the state. Dr» 
Mario Price directs the unit, and he, in turn, is responsible to Dr. Victor 
Hanson, the director of the Division of Vocational Education (DVE) . Dr. Price 
received his Ph.D from the University of Edwardia and has devoted his entire 
career to vocational education, in the state. He is more than a 
careful administrator, and takes an active interest in the projects funded 
through his office. He is deeply involved in the planning of the suiistantive 
operations of the Unit. 
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To facilitate management of a diverse set of projects, the Leadership 
Services Unit established a computerized management control system that enables 
state-level management to maintain day-by-day monitoring of a project's expend- 
itures. This system is directed by Mr. James Golden who is, therefore, in direct 
and daily contact with the operational aspects of all participating projects 
and serves as liaison with sub-project level staff. 

The Edwardia EPDA State Grant is quite different from the other projects 
in this series of case studies, in that the "project" itself is actually a 
management agency for ten distinct sub-projects. This is, of course, a result 
of the Vocational Education Section 553 grant mechanism. Each sub-project has 29 
a different staff, different goals and tactics. They are united by the common 
theme of meeting state manpower and staff development needs in vocational 
education. For example, some of the training goals of the sub-projects include: 

• Providing administrators "vith an overview of new developments 
in vocational education? 

• Teaching teachers to use new curriculum materials; 

• Providing teachers with skills needed to assume new roles in 
the vocational education system; and 

• Enabling new, inexperienced teachers to obtain a Bachelor's 
degree . 

Many of the curriculum oriented projects deeply involve the teachers who will 
eventually implement the materials developed by the same projects. It should 
be clear that the emphasis is not on bringing new actors into vocational educa- 
tion although this objective figures in a few sub-projects. Upgrading the 
skills of existing actors, or providing them with new roles, or both, is the 
primary concern. 

A few remarks on the organization of the projects at the IHE level 
may be helpful. Eight of the projects are physically located at the University 
of Edwardia, in that staff are housed there, training sessions are conducted 
there. Dr. Richard Cooper, Chairman of the Department of Vocational Education 
of the College of Education, coordinates all projects operating on the Hicks- 10 
ville campus. State funds pay for a full-time bookkeeper located in Dr. Cooper's 
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offices whose responsibility is project fiscal record-keeping for input into 
the general computer system. In addition, Dr. Cooper is listed as the project 12 
director for two of the sub**projects , although his deputies have most of the 
day-to-day responsibilities. 

As a result of this involvement, Dr. Cooper can comment on the general 
trends of the projects. He is quite aware of the role of the University in 
the state plan for vocational education, and agrees with it. totally. 

Dr, Cooper maintains it is the duty of a state university to provide 1 
assistance to local communities in the areas in which the university 
possesses expertise. Some educators believe that a university should only 
provide services in the form of course work taken for degree credit. How- 
ever, Dr. Cooper believes that direct technical assistance to local ' ^ 
schools and non-credit training institutes are justified because they pro^ 
vide necessary and important services that course work is not always able 
to provide. 

During Dr. Cooper »s tenure as chairman, several changes have 
occurred in the department of Vocational Education. For example, three 
professionals who were hired last year as project staff have been added to 
the regular faculty, although, they retain their affiliation with the pro- 
jects. One of last year's most successful institutes is now offered as a 
regular summer-session course, supported by department funds. 

Many projects focus on the teaching of disadvantaged and handicapped 
children. The state's definition of "disadvantaged" creates some problems. 
A student is defined as disadvantaged if his scores on a standardized test 
are more than two years below his age/grade level. Consequently, students 
cannot be recognized as disadvantaged until the third grade. This situation is 
judged by many project staff, including Dr. Cooper, as absurd. To define 
disadvantaged as low achievement is seen by some in Edwardia as describing a 
symptom of being disadvantaged rather than "disadvantagement" itself. Pro- 
ject staff, as well as local school teachers and administrators, also 
question the advisability of labeling a child as disadvantaged, especially 
on the basis of a test score. They fear this labeling may harm his future 
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chances for achievement. Unfortunately, state and federal aid to schools to^ Jti^ny of 
the projects associated with the projects funded by the 553 grant is ba^ed 
on the number of "D&H" students enrolled. So, despite the staff's reservation^' 
the students must nevertheless be identified and counted. 

The following pages describe briefly the origins, content and internal 
characteristics of the sub-projects funded through the Edwardia state dVE 
with EPDA funds. Each sub-project stands alone as a separate entity, serving 
its own target population with its own goals and strategies. However, each 
also serves another broader function: providing the training services re- 
quired to implement the state plan for vocational education. These pi^^oj^cts 

were solicited by the state, they were not funded at the request of project 
staff. Each serves a specific need of the state planners, namely suppxy 
of a particular type of professional to LEAs (and other agencies) . 
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COjjCentrgted ^re- Service ^ n_d In-Servi ce T^'^J^ning_ fo r First :: jrear Trade, 
Te £hnica j:^ang_ Health Occ up ation Teache^tg ^^ 

In Edwardia, as in ^ost other states^ a Vocational teacher is not 
re^^ired to have a Bachelor degree begin teaching. Since the state 

Concerned about the qualif icationS Of ^1'^. Vocational educators, this 
project v7^s desicned to iinpJ^ove the te^^j^^ng skills of a group of individ- 
uals abo^t to begin their first year of teaching- This sub-project provides 
^iridergraduate training tow^^^s the Bachelor's degree. It also has a strong 
research Component, similar to that of the consortium sub-project which will be 
disc:ussed later. 

The original director of the s^-projg^^t, the late Dr. John Somerset, was 
succeeded by Dr. Cary Fields, project staff tneitit>^Jr and Chairman of the 
rpj^ai^e and Industrial Education Departttient. Dr- B'ield's coordinator, 
fobias Wacie^ has the actual operational responsibility for the project. Mr. 
wade was hired as a sub-project staff inem]:?er^ j^ut will join the department 
faculty nej^t year. This i0 cited by both th^ gUb-project staff and Dr. Cooper 
a5 an impact of the sub-p^-o ject , altiio^gj^ th^ proposal did state that the sub-project 
coorciinator should be at faculty level • Theirg are also two other staff 1 
j^^mbers at the assistant leVel, one of vhoin is ^ graduate student. They 
gjiar^ the responsibility for follow-up field vi^^ts to sub-project participants. 

Trainees are enroileci in the ^^ivers^ty for the summer session pre- 
ceding their first year of teaching. I'hei^ Pro^^^ includes three professional 
education courses: Principles and practice of Teaching industrial Subjects, ^ 
CU^^^iculiJ^ Planning for l^r^^^ and Technical Sdu^^tion, and Educational 
Psychology. The last is a special sect^oji developed by the Educational 
psychology Department especially for st^^^ents iri this program - an indication 
tJi^t the University (or at least the ^Qboo^ of education ) is re- 
sponcaing ^o the needs of vC>^^tional edu^ati^n. With this exception, the 
other courses are regular departmental Offerij^g^ of the Vocational Education 
Department, During the following year, the participants serve an intern- 
sliiP, monitoreca by project staff r in th^^r ^^gul^^ teaching l^ositions. That 
sturnnerr th^y take a course entitled, "I'eaching the Disadvantaged Adult." It 
sJ^^^^ld be Remembered that the participants n^t have Bachelor's degrees. 
Tl^e cJegree credits granted by the progr^ ar^ iritended to serve as an incen- 
tive for tijeir continuing towards the degree, ^0 Well as to improve their 
t^^^hing ^kiHs. 
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The sub-project proposal stipulated that the eighty participants should 
be starting their first year of teaching in vocational education (having 
come from industry). However, the average teacher participating in the insti- 
tute had eleven years of experience. Selection of participants was nade by the 
SEA without input from the project staff. This caused some resentment among 
staff, and is perceived as representative of state level controls in other areas 
Such control (or lack of control) problems will be seen in other projects as 
well. However, the state personnel needs must be kept in mind. 

The research component of the sub-project called for a control group 
of 50 teachers also beginnirq their arst year in tho classroom and with- 
out a Bachelor's degree, matched to members of the oxperxnc-ntal group on 
"relevant variables." The present staff reports that, in Dr. Somerset's 
original concept-. i ..n , the training provided was almost incidental to the 
research possibilities. However, their present orier.tation i;- much .-.ore 
toward providing training services. 

The sub-project has been very well received by the LI:A3 involved. The 
director proudly displayed a letter from one principal exclaiminq how much 
better a sub-projoct-trained teacher was tlMn another new teacher in his 
school who did not have tho benefits of such training. Thin pro<jran wiU 
be continued under departmental funds in the future; the courser oifered 
(and modified) especially for the sub-project will become a regulAr part of ti.,. 
University catalogue. However, the institute will be reduced from a 9-week seasi 
to a 6-week one, like the regular summer session. There is also a possibility 
that the internshij' phase, including the follow-up visits by Ilir staff, 
will be eliminated duo to a shortage of funds. Noverthelosa, there remains 
an opportunity for new vocational teachers without the Bachelor's degree to 
obtain some professional education before they start teachinq, a qreat 
benefit for them and for thcir :;t udont.-. 



Concentrated In-Service Proatar. for State Staff 



This cub-project consisted of a series nf three-day management seminars 
conducted during the summer. The sub-project wes organized into three institutes, 
each consisting of two three-day sessions, for each of three levels of 
vocational education staff. 

The principal sub-project staff members were Dr. Stephen Brook, the 
director, and Mr. Donald Pertz, both associated with the Institute for 
Governj^cnt at the University of ndwardia, it is interesting to note how un- 
related nhiz particular project is to che rest. Dr. Cooper, who acts as 
coordinator of all state funded projects at the university, was a participant 
in one ^^f the ir. '.titutet>. When asked for some details, he remarked that 
he did not know jt war; an KPDA sub-project. (This in a modest cvcriuoht, sincp the 
project's Ludgc-t from rll-DA funds was only $6000 out of over $200,000 chan- 
nelled through Cooper's office). 

Each of the throe series of seminars enrolled a different type of 
participant. One institute was for Edwardia SEA executives and supervisory 
staff in vocational education; another for lower level Qtare vocational 
education staff; and the hird was for LEA administrators of vocational education 
progra^Ji. The uni ^ mg factor was that all participants had positions 
relating directly to the m^^nagement and implementation of the state olan. 

The acuun! training provided was a fairly conventional six-day 
sequence of m/^nagemont training, including such topics as '^the nature of 
manaqemtmt organisational dynamics,** and "manaa<*ment by objectives." 
Mr. Pertz nas considerable experience in offering such courses to 
groupji uf industrial manager^nt personnel, and the present project resembled 
ifititi tui«i« hats conducted m t)i© pastt 

Such managemf>nt training is a regular service of the Institute for 
GoveriiT^nt. Thut^, tlie purchase of these services by the state DVE does not 
rcii^'^ent an innovation, except insofar as If/K and LHA staff are now apply- 
frrAjtM'n mnf>.i*if»m«?nt tp^^hniquw^ to the operation of th*iir programs, r>ince 
Virtually all t\w vocational tsducation administrators in the state were 
involved m the sub-project, there is little need or likelihood for its being 
offered again in the near futm^. 

ERIC 



A Consortium Trade and Technical Education Baccalarueate Degree Program 
Continuation ~ Martinsburg State College and the University of Edwardia 

The history of the consortium project is unique as compared to the 
other Edwardia EPDA projects offered by the Leadership Services Unit, for a 
college approached the State Department of Education for a service, rather 
than vice versa. In this case, Martinsburg State College, a land grant in- 
stitution and the only Black college receiving a grant from EPDA Section 553 
funds in the state of Edwardia, believed strongly that its vocational ed- 
ucation division should receive some of these federal/state funds. Martins- 
burg State College thought they qualified for such funds because: 1) since 
the college's establishment, it has been serving "disadvantaged" peoples ~ 
a major thrust of EPDA funds; 2) there was in operation a program in voca- 
tional education with a variety of resources and facilities available; 3) 
Black people comprise a significant portion of Edwardia' s population and 
therefore should not be excluded from federal funds. The Chairman of the 
Division of Technical Sciences at the Institution made these reasons known 
to administrators at the State Department of Education. An agreement was 
reached to form a consortium with the University of Edwardia. 

There are five primary sub-project staff. The director. Dr. Richard 
Cooper, is the Chairman of the Vocational Education Department of Edwardia. 
It is interesting that, although the initiative for the sub-project came from 
Martinsburg State College, a director was chosen from the University of Ed- 
wardia. The role of the director is somewhat peripheral to the sub-project's 
actual operations. His central responsibilities appear to lie in the areas 
of program planning, administrative decision r..aking, and serving as liaison 
to tho State Department of Education. This is the position he serves with 
respect to all other sub-projects at Hicksviile. 

At each of the two sub-projcct3 sites, there is an institutional 
dirortor and a project coordinator. The director * s responsibility is to man- 
age tho project component at his respective institution, in addition to his 
regular teaching duties within and outside tho sub-project. The coordinator 
at each site is responsible for recruitment, screening and selection of 
project applicants in addition to teaching. These four individuals are full- 
time faculty mombers at their institutions. However, prior to this year. 
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Martinsburg State College's coordinator has besn totally supported by EPDA 
funds. He will replace a retiring faculty member when they are term- 
inated. 

The Leadership Services Unit requested that participants be re- 
cruited exclusively from graduates of state-supported area vocational- 
technical schools. One institutional director agrees that this population 
is certainly an appropriate one to recruit from, but would like to see the 
program expanded to include other populations. Both sub-project coordi- 
nators visit these schools (of which there are twenty-seven in the state) to 
acquaint the students with the program and to recruit. One sub-project 
coordinator, on occasion, has not been received well by school administra- 
tors, and he suspects that racial prejudice is an overriding reason. In 
general, however, teachers and administrators are receptive to the recruiters 
and the program. 

Selection criteria for applicants are flexible, but a few guidelines 
have been established. Since participants register as regular students, 
they must meet the general entrance requirements, including a "C" average 
in previous academic work and submission of SAT scores. Some students are 
admitted on a provisional basis. Participants must maintain a 2,2 grade 
point average to remain in the program (as must all education students) . 

The sub-project provides no direct financial assistance to the partici- 
pants. Students may receive financial aid through the regular channels, 
such as general state scholarships. Competition -r these is keen and 
qualification requirements are fairly strict. The student must achieve 
.a "B" average to win a scholarship, and must maintain at least a 2.8 grade 
point average to continue receiving aid. 

Despite these requirements, there are approximately 60 participants 
in the program; most are registered at the University of Edwardia. Interest- 
ingly, participants may elect to fulfill some of their course requirements 
at an affiliated junior or community college within the state university 
system. Courses must be in the liberal arts, and a maximum of twenty 
quarter hours are transferable. In general, the sub-project participants 
prefer to complete these requirements at the junior or community college 
because tuition tends to be less than at either Martinsburg State College 
or the University of Edwardia. Also, students usually find a college near 
their home, commute, and save money. 
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The course of study for the baccalaureate degree in vocational 
education is a i.raditional one. It is comparable at both institutions with 
one exception. Martinsburg State College provides for a one-year work ex- 
perience, whereas the University of Edwardia does not. This work experience 
is a prerequisite for teacher certification in vocational education in the 
State of Edwardia. Consequently, it is the responsibility of each student 
at the University of Edwardia to secure his own work experience. However, 
many of the participants had the required experience before entering the pro- 
gram, so this is not as severe a problem as it would seem. 

The consortium has no formal ties with any LEA other than the typical 
student teaching placement arrangements. The sub-project impacts on LEAs 
throughout the state by supplying them with better trained teachers. This is 
seen as the goal of the project and, most importantly, substantiated by ad- 
ministrators of the LEAS. Dr. Cooper has many reports from school principals 
who have employed participants. The principals claim that sub-project-trained 
teachers are much better than the typical (untrained) vocational teacher. 

Two significant changes in the IHEs have occured as a result of the 
sub-Droi<:>pi- Ft^-^-^", the sub-pro je:?t served to re-activate a program at Mart- 
insburg State Coll^^'g^. which had not been active for many years. The trade 
and technical educHziir m program had not been in operation because of a lack 
of f-nds and studarc-s. It is hoped that the sub-project will serve as a 
vehicle for re-establishing and maintaining this program. But at this time, 
it is uncertain wr- :)-r it has corrributed enough money and provided enough 
momenimm to alio* ..tt- rations to continue when EPDA funds are tenrc^nated. 

The second honge resulting from this sub-project was an opportunity 
for a predominant:^ vhite uneversity to work jointly with a predominantly 
Black college. ?ri-" to this sub-project, such joint arrangements had been 
virtually non-exis'-ent. Where they did exest, the Black college often was 
assigned a '^back seat" position. Now, one finds the two institutions bring- 
ing together resources for a common goal, each on equal grounds with the other. 
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An In-Service Training Program on Job Placement Procedures 

In the spring of 1971 the Leadership Services Unit invited the 
Department of Counseling and Educational Psychology of Edwardia State Univers- 
ity to submit a proposal to conduct this sub-project. In most other instances, 
the sub-projects are assigned to institutions uniquely qualified to provide 
the training services required. The lsU did not indicate why this particular 
department and IHE would be especially qualified for the task. However, the 
directors of the sub-project believe that the metropolitan setting of Edwardia 
State (downtown Capitol city) was the reason. Because the institution serves 
a metropolitan area, it is easily accessible. More importantly, urban school 
personnel are in greater need of this sort of training. 

The sub-project was staffed by two members of the department, Dr. 
Samuel Ratcliff and Dr. William Boyle. Both had previously conducted train- 
ing sessions similar to the one called for. One professor was particularly 
knowledgeable about the problems of serving the disadvantaged and handicapped 
student in the public school system. 

The participants were sixty-eight public school counselors salected 
by school district representatives and by a representative from the Leader- 
ship Services Unit. Neither of the sub-project's directors knew what selec- 
tion criteria were used nor was this information available froir the Leader- 
ship Services Unit. An interviewed participant said, however, that he was 
not aware of any specific criterion other than that of being a counselor in 
an Edwardia public school. 

The sub-project's activities are organized around three objectives- 
Participants should: 

• Develop an understanding of the need for a job placement 
program; 

• Acquire skills in initiating a job placement program; 

• Develop techniques for operating and maintaining a job 
placement program. 

As a context for the training sessions sponsored by the sub-project, the 
directors wrote a handbook for job placement, intended as a "cookbook" which 
local school staff could easily use. This document was revised 
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on the basis of feedback obtained in the two training sessions. The 
guide has been given fairly wide distribution among Edwardia school 
districts. 

The training component was a one-day comprehensive workshop 
for counselors. Lectures, demonstrations, panel disci:i3Sions and 
group sessions were used to communicate skills. Given the limited 
duration of these sessions, one can conclude that a major benefit 
derived from them was feedback on the job placement handbook. 

An Institute for Implementing an Instructional Program for Data 
ProceL^smg Personnel in State and Area Vocational-Technical Schools 

The intent of this institute was to provide training in data 
processing for teachers :;. vocational schools who had no previous 
experience with computers. Armed with this experience, the participan 
would then be able to teach data processing skills in -rheir schools. 

The state approacr-^d Mr. Gabriel Gersten, a faculty member of 
the business education ur. t of the Vocational Education Department 
at the University of Edwardia, with a prospectus for :rhis sub-project. 
On short notice, Mr. Gersten wrote a proposal for the institute 
and received a grant to conduct it. Mr. Gersten was assisted in 
the course by several consultants, employees of varicii3 data 
processing equipment manufacturers. 

There is a need ; -r teachers of data processing in the 
vocational schools in Etvardia, reflecting the incr:ssed imployment 
opportunities for graduates in this field and resultant increased 
demand for training. To alleviate this shortage, the state 
funded the retraining of 21 teachers of other subjects in data 
processing skills. This institute did not provide instruction in 
the methods of teaching the subject matter , only actual data 
processing skills. An institute v;as planned for the following year' 
in which the techniques of teaching data processing would be presented 
But this was recently eliminated in favor of another retraining 
institute, since all the hardware already in the schools will be 
replaced by a new system produced by a different manufacturer, reauir- 
ing a whole new set of skills. 
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The sub-project training component consisted of basic computer skills, 
including operation of hardware and programming in COBOL and assembler language. 
The classes were conducted at a vocational school with computing facilities. 
Participants received a full course credit for their work, 

This siib-project ties in with the implementation of data processing 
programs at the various post-secondary vocational schools. The institute 
aided rapid implementation . of such programs by supplying teachers for them. 
No permanent changes were made at the -:;r^.versity , nor are there plans to 
offer this institute or another one like it in the future. 

An Institute to Prepare Coordinators for Programs for Educational and 
Career Exploration 

The progrcim for Educational , and Career Exploration, commonly referred 
to as PECE, is perhaps the best example of Edwardia's triangle plan. The 
Edwardia State Department of Education strongly believes that educational 
and caree-^ exploration must be an integral part of the public school cxirric- 
ulum. It therefore provides funds to selected LEAs to estciblish such a pro- 
gram. In order to establish this program, however, qualified coordinators at 
the local level were essential. Consequently, the State Department of Educa- 
tion requested that the Uneverstiy of Edwardia train these coordinators. The 
Guidance and Counseling Department of the University assumed the task because 
Dr. Ruby Hughes, a faculty member witin the department, had long been interest- 
ed in such a program. 

The sub-project staff includes eight individuals. Dr. Hughes is the 
director witli responsibilities to administer and manage the project and to teach 
two of the Institute ' s coiirses . Other staff members are group discussion lead~ 
ers and one instructor in vocational education. 

To qijalify as participants, individuals must be eligible for admission 
to the University's graduate school and have previous study or experience re- 
lated to the duties of PECE coordinator. With such broad guidelines, it was 
possible to draw upon experienced educators from a variety of disciplines and 
from different grade levels (limited, however, to grades 4-12). Public school 
officials (principals and/or superintendents) were asked to select applicants. 
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They in turn applied directly to the University for admission. The final 
screenina process was handled by tJniversity officials and State Department 
of Education representatives. 

The PECE sub-project was designed as a 9-week summer wcirVzshop, 
carrying 15 quarter hours credit, followed by an internship during? 
the academic year for 5 quarter hours credit. The summer institiate 
included two formal courses: Introduction to Guidance and Internship 
in Guidance, both taught by the project director. In addition.r -her-:j 
were group discussions, lectures and panel, discussions to ajiquazmt the 
prospe::tive PECE coordinator with his functions. 

Essentially, the part-time mtern^riip during the academic year 
included three seminars to discuss the pro::ram's operations at the 
local level, problems encountered by coordinators there, and how they 
may be solved. At this time, the PECE coordinators review and 
evaluate the project. They assist sub-project staff and a Stere Department 
of Education representative to formulate plans for the futurre. 

As indicated previously , . this sub-project has a direct r^ationship 
with selected Local Education Agencies. I.t provides the LEA w-rh a 
trained professional in the area of educational and career explciration 
who has been given the responsibility of coordinating and teac ,ng a 
:Tiew course within the school or school system. Currently there are 80 
'PECE projects in school districts throughout the state, and this 
number is expected to increase so that each district will have at least 
one coordinator. 

The sub-project has also had a direct impact on the SEA. With the 
sub-project's inception, the State Department of Education created a new 
professional certification in educational and career exploration. To 
qualify for this certification, an individual must have completed the 
requirements of the training program. 
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Institute to Prepare Industrial Arts Teachers to Implement Newly 
Developed Materials and Techniques Which Integrate Career Development 
and And Understanding of Industry in the Industrial Arts Program 

This sub-project was a direct outgrowth of two other institufes . :nded 
through EPDA held during the summers of 1969 and 1960 at Central Edwar- l:: col- 
lege. The 1969 institute was designed for teachers and counselors vz: 
major focus on the development of curriculum materials appropriate f-r course 
in manufacturing the middle grades. The 1970 institute, also designs^ . - ^r 
teachers and counselors, focused on testing, revising and making tfe :::-^r±c- 
ulum ready for classroom use. The institute of interest, conductec d™_.Tr the 
summer of 1971 by the Industrial Arts Education Department of Central dia 
College, provided training for teachers who were to implement the cirr -.inm 
materials in their classrooms the following 'September, 

The institute was planned and directed by Dr. Lorne Bogan, a fi7v£:T::.:Lty 
member of the department who alsodirected the first two institutes. f::^ 
aided by a laboratory assistant and two visiting consultants from inr:.-v,^r^- 
who made illustrated lecture presentations. 

Twenty-one vocational education teachers in grades 4-12 were ^x^z:x:ed 
to attend the institute. The sub-project director, school district re^ „^en- 
tatives were all involved in the screening process. The director maca le 
final selection. According to Dr. Bogan, recruitment of participants"?s:s dif- 
ficult because of late approval by the State Department of Education and the 
unattractive stipend offered to participants for their attendance ($50) . 

Initially, selection criteria focused on recruiting participants who 
had worked directly with the handicapped and/or the disadvantaged. There were 
additional criteria, including: (1) possession of a baccalaureate degr^ In 
industrial arts education, and (2) one year of experience in teaching indus- 
trial arts. 

The three-week institute utilized seminars, lectures and laboratory 
experiences to instruct participants how to use the new curriculum. The 
content of the curriculum itself encompassed the entire spectrum of 
industrial activity, including the formation of a manufacturing enterprise. 
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designing and producing a product, marketing, financing and external 
relations . 

One aspect of the participant selection process provided a 
direct relationship with the LEA. The school or school system sending 
a teacher to the institute must coimit itself to provide: "facilities 
and scheduling for a course in 'manufacturing'." The school or system 
is reimbursed $1500 from the State Department of Education for costs 
incurred in establishing such a program. This money is to be used 
for the purchasing of equipment and supplies needed to incorporate the 
course into the school's or system's program. This commitment has only 
been partially met by the LEAs. Seemingly; there is no mechanism for 
the university or the State Department of Education to bind an LEA to 
this commitment. 

Preparing and Assisting Pre-Vocational Teachers in the Implementation 
of Career Devel opment Programs 

This sub-project is highly coordinated with a state grant program 
to local schools for implementation of a new pre-vocational curriculum, 
popularly called "mini-courses". Local schools are eligible for grants 
of about $40,000 for the implementation of such' a program in a junior 
high or middle school. One of the terms of the grant r however , is 
that participating schools will send staff who will be teaching in 
the program the following year to this institute. Clearly the impetus 
for the sub-project came directly from the state in order to provide staff 
development in an area that required it. 

The sub-project director is Dr. Joshua Pallman, a faculty member in 
the Vocational Education Department at the University of Edwardia. Dr. 
Pallman is primarily a curriculum development specialist in vocational 
education and has been involved in state funded projects in the past. 
In fact, he was hired as a staff member on a project the previous year 
and was appointed to the faculty this year. The other staff member is 
Howard Robinson, a Ph.D. candidate in vocational education. In addition 
faculty members from other departments in the Division of Vocational 
Education were involved in the institute. 

The participants selected by the state were teachers from schools 
planning to implement this career exploration curriculum. Staff were 
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annoyed that they had no say in the selection of participants whose 
quality, they felt, varied greatly. A school which sent four participants 
to the institute provides an excellent illustration of this point. 
One teacher in home economics was highly enthusiastic about the project, 
the curriculum and teaching in general. She photographs class activities 
at various stages in the curriculum sequence and saves the pictures in 
a scrapbook, one very effective method of gaining student involvement. 
Another, teacher at the same school was beginning her first year of 
teaching and claimed to be very insecure. She regretted that she 
could not have participated more in the planning activities at the 
institute, but she had never taught before and had no experience to 
draw upon. 

The staff's reaction to such participants demonstrates their lack 
of understanding for the overall state plan. DVE administrators 
intended to supply training for teachers who would be involved in a 
certain type of curriculum program. The project was not an entity unto 
itself, but existed solely to serve this need. For that reason, the sub- 
project had to accept some participants marginally qualified for a 
curriculum planning project (which is how staff perceived the sub-project) , 
because these people would be using the curriculum the following fall 
and needed some training in its implementation. 

In the summer institute itself, participants were introduced to 
the concept of career exploration by means of a series of "mini-courses" 
which provided students with a taste of what work in various occupational 
categories is really like. Some class activities were field trips to 
factories, discussions of these trips, and simulations of the work 
conditions and tasks in the school. The participants developed lesson 
plans for the first six weeks of the fall quarter, with the intention of 
actually carrying them out. The final product of the sub-project will be 
a compendium of the collective curriculum plans (with individual 
variations) . The participants received 5 quarter hours credit for 
the summer institute and 5 more for their year-long internship. 
Occasional project meetings are held, and the staff makes visits 
to the teachers in the field in the course of the internship. 
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The staff believes that the project will be repeated next year, necegx 
sarily paid for with departmental funds. However, whether the project will 
be offered again has not yet been settled. 

A Training Program for Teachers and Other School Personnel Working 
With Disadvantaged and Handicapped Youth in Special Projects 

This sub-project consisted of a short summer institute for teachers 
and administrators and a year- long follow-up by sub-project staff. The sub^ 
project's primary emphasis was on the technical assistance provided by the 
staff visits during the school year. This sub-project is also highly related 
to the Coordinated Vocational and Academic Education (CVAE) program that is 
being instituted in many school districts throughout Edwardia, 

The sub-project director is Dr. Cooper once again, but field work ^ha^ 
constitutes the primar^r thrust of the sub-project is performed by the projec^t 
coordinator, Dr. Milton Porter. Dr. Porter is not a faculty member; his fulx 
salary is paid from pro-^ect funds. He has no assistants (and no secretary) 
and must visit approximately 25 school districts, scattered all over the st^t^r 
on a fairly regular basis by himself. 

The participants in the siammer institute were teachers and acJministj:^'- 
tors from schools which had received grants from the state to implement the 
CVAE program. Attendance at the institute was a requirement of the tet^s of 
the CVAE grant to the local* district . In all, three one-week institutes 
were held, involving a total of 225 participants. The institutes sey.ved to 
introduce the participants to the working and* rationale of the CVAE program 
and to help schools write objectives and criteria by which they could ^ssess 
their progress toward meeting the needs of the disadvantaged students ^erve^j 
by the program. Although the participants were not selected by the sut^^pro- 
ject, this is viewed by Dr. Porter as necessary to the role of the sub-pro- 
ject with respect to the overall state plan. 

Briefly, CVAE is a program in which students who are disadvantaged 
by the Edwardia definition receive instruction in skills that will 
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improve t±eir chances of employment Vhen they leave school. One 
feature of the program iS that the vocational and academic instruction 
are coor^jinated . For e^a^iple, a math^n^ticss problem coul^ be illustrated 
by an example taken from a class in tn^cnining. m addition, work release 
tittle is provided for the students. a>his Sgj^es two purposes: It 
provides them with work experiences in much tn'e same sense as the other 
cateer ej^pioration programs. Second, it is s^en aS an incentive to keep 
the students in school-they can „ork ^nd 9et their diplomas at the 
same time. Consequently, one measure s^^^^ess used by the state 
in evalUiiting these projects is the O^opout j-ate of the school. 

^he major function of the suh.project is the technical assistance 
(fA) it provides. Dr. Porter sees a g^eat need for such support services 
for the local schools and reports that virtually everyone at the LEA 
level v/ants these services. This can be confirmed by visits to schools 
With CVA5: programs. Once the LEA perceives tl^e person as a resource 
an^ not an evaluator, which usually happens afte^ the first visit, they 
clamor fQr his services since he is no longe,- a threat. 

Th^re is, however, some disagreement vit^ SEA policy. Both the 
local schOQis and the project staff beH^ve the state's definition of 
"disadvantaged" is woefully inadequate c^nd may gerve to harm the student 
tather than help him. Another source tension is the fact that the 
state will not commit much of its conSic^er^ble resources to direct con- 
sulting assistance to local schools, preferring to fund courses and in- 
sti twites, further. Dr. Porter does not j^^j^e tj^e "restrictive" project 
oor>ttols he must work under and the det^j_3^ed procedures he must follow 
to 5®t things done. 

This is one sub-Proj^ct that is not sjcpgcted to continue after the 
jiresent funciing expires- Although the Services it provides are sten as 
ne^^^^ by the Leas and by the sub-project staffs indTJding Dr. Cooper,- 
the University is unwilling to silpport ^ project devoted primarily to 
t;et;hnical assistance rather than instruction, non-EPDA state funds 
^ppeat available. 
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Two Institutes for School Administratorij to AMi?ii^;t in Mann incj , 
Developing and Implcmontincj a M m ol" Voc.-it-, i ona 1 IMuca ticn 

This sub-i^roject consisted of two insti tutej.^ ; one for tJupGrintendent 
and one for local school principals, concerned with i)roviding these 
administrators with information aljout the content of new vocatic^nal 
education programs and actual experience in planning Lhe imph^mentation 
of such programs. The institute for superintondentr. lainUed throe days 
and was conducted first. The one for principali; lasted a week. An 
interesting feature of the institutes was the manner of information 
dissemination. Transcripts of the many lectures and sympoLii-i - nducted 
for the participants were collected in book form as a permanent record 
of the proceedings. Copies were provided for the participants and arc 
also available to other administrators to whom such information could 
be useful. Dr. Yates Kldredqc, the institute director, reports many 
requests for copies: from participants who want additional ones, from 
other administrators in tlic state who did not attend, and from education 
departments at other universities. 

Dr. Eldredgc was approached by the state CVE and asked to conduct 
these institutes, since he has had considerable experience with this 
sort of planning exercise and had in fact conducted sjjnilar institutes 
before, funded by foundations. Dr. Eldredge wrote a very brief proposal, 
the content of which was dotermined totally by the prospectus supplied 
by the state, and the sub-project was funded. It should be noted that 
this is one of the few sub-projects not located in the Vocational Education 
Department at the University of Edwardia, for Dr. Eldredgc is a faculty 
member of the Educational Planning Department. It is, however, coordinated 
by Dr. Cooper. 

The only sub-project staff members were Dr. Eldrodqe and his ass- 
istant, Clyde Purcell. Their primary responsibilities were the planning 
and administration of the institutes (including recruitment of partici- 
pants) and the preparation of the written final product. The actual train- 
ing at the institutes was provided by various outside speakers who had ex- 
pertise to contribute to the project. They ranqod from the State Super- 
intendent of Schools, to University of Edwardia faculty members, to lo- 
cal school principals and superintendents, to out.side consultant,'.^ . 



Tht^ participantn wt^ro , as indicated, 30 nuporintondcnts of local 
dL:it:r ioi.:;, with li i s.idViir^taqtKl and handicapped ijtuJonty in their acliools, 
ana )0 principals cT lucjh, junior high and middle schools with such 
studontc. There was some coordination of principals and superintendents 
inconi.d for the institutes, and the success of the first one helped this 
goal jonsiderahly . A largo number of applications for the principals' 
in.stj.tutc wore received immediately after superintendents from their 
diLitricts had attended. Dr. Flidredge believes that superintendents who 
thought their institute was useful told principals in their districts 
to attend. 

HecruitJnent and selection of the participants was done by 
pr'^joct staff, which is usually not the case. No academic credit was 
granted. only inducement for participants was the promise that 

the insLiLutes would provide them with useful skills -md information. 
Travel and living expenses were reimbursed, however. 

The training phase of the institutes typically consisted of 
'i presentation in the morning and workshops in planning and implementation 
problems in the afternoon. In these workshops, small groups of participants 
worked witli a rotating series of consultants who led exercises in 
planning for the implementation of innovative vocational education 
programs, based on real or hypothetical situations. 

An evaluation questionnaire was administered to the participants, 
the results of which are reproduced in the published reports. The 
participants indicated quite favorable reactions to the ins*-'tutes. 

There are no plans to offer such an i»iStitute agai ^/ith state 
funds, although Dr. Eldredqe indicated other sources are possible. 
As a private consultant, he anticipates need for such services in other 
states. Although Edwardia may not support another institute, similar 
ones may be conducted in other places with other funds. 
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Summary 

These sub-projects differ markedly in their substantive contents, in- 
structional methods, target populations, and other aspects. However, they 
are all linked by their common goal of serving the personnel development needs 
in vocational education for the state of Edwardi.-.. Each serves a specific 
training need for a specific purpose. Sub-projects such as these are impor- 
tant componenets of the overall state Plan: the "triangle plan" which uses 
IHEs and LEAs in the sta . coordinated and supported by the SEA, to meet 
state personnel needs. 

Local level programs are directed toward perceived state needs for 
trained workers, in addition, the state will manage the Career Education 
programs to be imirlemnnt^^ jn Iv-Vardia schools with the same techniques (and 
implicit philosophy) now ^^racticr^i. Consequently, unique local needs seem to 
be subsumed under general state needs. A local district has extreme difficul- 
ty in getting an idiosyncratic program supported by the state. In at least 
one case a district was told that a locally developed program to meet a par- 
ticular student need would not be funded, but that the state's program for the 
same purpose could be supported. Needless to say, funds for the state devel- 
oped program were solicited by the district and granted by the state. How- 
ever, it is unrealistic to expect each local district to develop a viable plan 
for meeting a particular need and unpractical for the state to fund and mon- 
itor such a mixed bag. 

The IHE serves as a supplier of training services to the LEA and SEA. 
This role is seen as an appropriate one by many, including Dr. Cooper. Facul- 
ty members are used primarily as teachers and not researchers; their special 
professional interests will not be supported by state funds unless they coin- 
cide with state needs. However, EPDA funds are explicitly to be used for per- 
sonnel development, not research. Separate funding categories exist for this 
purpose. 

The overall strategy used by the SEA and the Leadership Services Unit 
headed by Dr. Price has two primary components: (1) a tight management/fiscal 
control system, and (2) coordination of funds from various sources (all types 
of Federal vocational education funds as well as state money) to effect some 
change in both the IHE and LEA. The following discussion addresses the&c 
techniques in operation and the successes (and problems) associated with them. 
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The innovation most highly regarded by the DVE staff is a 
computerized project control system used to keep records of all fiscal 
activities of every project funded through the state Leadership Services 
Unit, including but not limited to the 10 EPDA funded projects. The 
actual impetus for this system, in fact, was provided by an EPDA grant 
which funded the development of a generalized project reporting 
procedure for EPDA projects. The author of this plan, Mr. Golden, 
adapted the form he previously developed to mcike it totally general and 
usable by all projects funded by the state. 

The input to this system is a monthly (or quarterly) reimbursement 
form which every project must submit in order to receive its funds. 
Since every project was required to submit a detailed line-item budget 
before it was approved, the line-item expenditures on this report can be 
compared with the amounts budgeted and inconsistencies noted. An 
"exception report" is prepared by the data processing division on a 
regular basis, listing all projects which are over- or under-spending 
a line item by more than 25%. These exceptions can then be investigated 
to ascertain the reason for the variance. 

Mr. Golden is in the proc ss of expanding the system into a full 
management information system. When this management information system 
is fully operational, the state management will know not only the fiscal 
condition of the various projects, but also their status in achieving 
stated objectives (milestones) . This monitoring of svobstantive activities 
is not now possible and represents an important new source of information 
for decision making. 

The philosophy behind this type of management was explained by 
Mr. Golden. The goal of the management system is to insure that the many 
sub-projects funded through the state are adequately managed. Dr. Golden 
feels, as do his superiors, that too often project directors concerned 
with the substantive aspects of the project will neglect management ar.d 
fiscal aspects. Requiring and enforcing a line-item budget serves to 
make them pay more attention to the managoient problems th ' must deal 
with. "Remember, a poorly managed project is not likely to meet its 
objectives," commented Mr. Golden. 
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This viewpoint is not very popular among the sub-project directors who 
must contend with the tasks of line-item planning and filling out detailed 
reports. Several project directors objected violently to this method of man- 
agement. It is contended by them that a restrictive budget and tight controls 
on all project operations inhibit a creative project staff, and foster medioc- 
rity. Mr. Golden disagrees, maintaining that the effort required on the part 
of the project staff is not excessive and, in fact, most of the clerical work 
is done by a bookkeeper in Dr. Cooper *s office who is employed full-time ex- 
pressly for that purpose. Second, according to Mr. Golden, the line items are 
strictly planning information. If a project director has a valid reason for 
changing a line, to shift $500 from travel to buy a typewriter, for example, 
such a budget modification can be made easily. Of course, such changes must 
be fully approved by the entire bureaucracy that controls expenditures before 
the money can be spent. This occasionally will result in delays, as was the 
case in a project discussed earlier, but only in cases of dubious changes. 

In fac*-., the most severe reaction to this style of management results 
more from ^hrit the atyle implies lather than from what practical difficulties 
and delays it causes. Explicit in the argument for tight controls presented, 
by ".olden (and supported by Dr. Price) is the assumption that academicians 
often have not adequately managed projects. Too, a viewpoint common in DVE 
is that LEA administrators are even less inclined toward effective management. 
In this case, the perceived reason is not lack of interest in managerial de- 
tail but rather a tendency to use the funds for purposes other than those 
intended by the stat^. 

Sor ^ of the actual problems associated with this style of management, 
as perceived by IHE and LEA staff, include a resentment of the attitude of the 
SEA toward other institutuions . We have indicated that the SEA management 
does not consi.ier the IHE or LEA staff qualified to make important managerial 
decisions, and such at:.it.udes are evident to these staffs. Another policy of 
the SEA which IHE project staff object to is that the state makes final deci- 
sions in the selection of participants. Project managers believe they should 
have this right and cite cases in which the state's selections were not appro- 
priate to their perceived goals of the project. However, it must be remarked 
that the selections were highly congruent with the state's perceptions of these 
goals and problems arose only when sub-project staff did not fully comprehend 
the DVE's pruposes in funding the sub-project. 
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However well-grounded such resentment is, it does exist and 
will affect the operations of present and future projects. One project 
director said, "I will never work for the state again" on a grant from 
the Leadership Services Unit. But he is in a position of considerable 
strength (an excellent personal reputation and connections outside the 
vocational education field), and does not have to depend on such grants. 
However, most other project staffers are vocational education specialists 
and the bulk of the errant money spent at the university in vocational 
education projects is managed through the LSU. Since these funds are 
the major source of support for the department and much of its staff, 
other staff members, especially new ones, will be obliged to run future 
projects . 

This projejt control system must be seen in perspective. It is a tool 
used to manage a general strategy of carefully planned institutional change 
and staff development being employed by the Leadership Services Unit. 
Dr. Price calls it the "triangle plan". Since large amounts of 
discretionary funds are administered through his office. Dr. Price ' 
coordinates the funding of projecr.s in both IHEs and LEAs to achieve 
maximum ^.mpact. In the paradigm for the plan, the SEA funds an LEA 
to implement a curriculum program, writing into the terms of the grant 
the requirement that personnel involved in the program must attend 
summer institutes to be offered by an IHE, at which skills useful for 
the implementation of the program will be taught. At the same time, 
the SEA funds a project at an IHE to conduct this institute. The IHE 
then functions as a training resource center in the overall plan. 

Projects are initiated by prospectus. Local schools are asked to 
participate in a curriculum program, the details of which are worked 
out in advance by DVE. The iHEs are asked to provide training for a 
program that they may not believe in. All initiative in these grants 
comes from the state. As indicated, in at least one case a locally- 
developed vocational education plan was not funded and had to be re- 
placed by CVAE before the district could receive money- The county co- 
ordinator of vocational education summed up this entire process by stat- 
ing that, "They wrote the proposal and we signed it." 
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Let us further illustrate. One program the state supports in 
the local schools is the Program cf Education and Career Exploration (PECE) . 
This -program provides students with the opportunity to explore various 
occupations through field trips and discussions. Each school with a 
PECE grant must employ a full-time PECE coordinator whose duties are 
the administration of the program at the school and the conducting of 
the trips and discussions. Clearly, there are no personnel already 
traine'd in this program. Few teachers or aciministrators had any idea 
of what the program was supposed to do. So, if the program wer 
have any chance for success, it had to be coordinated by 
someone trail. in the various aspects of the program. That is where 
one sub-project at the n- versity of Edwardia enters the picture. Thus, 
Dr. Hughes of the University of Edwardia was approached to direct the sub- 
project which trains PECE coordinators, linked directly to the personnel 
in the SEA who administer PECE at that level and to the local schools 
that implement it. 

Essential for the success of the triangle plan is the cooperation 
of both the LEAS and iHEs. Were either group to stop participating in 
the projects offered by the state, the plan would break down. However, 
there is little chance of that occurring in Edwardia at the present time. 

First of all, local schools are reluctant to refuse money. typ- 
ical grant given for a curriculum project like pecE or CVAE is around $40,000 
-enough to pay for three extra teachers and all the actual expenses (books, 
shop equipment, etc.) that the new program would necessitate. Since the ex- 
tra faculty members will lighten the load of the other teachers by absorbing 
students into their classes, the grant serves two purposes. It meets a need 
in the area of vocational education by providing new or improved instruc-tion 
for students. In addition, it supplies a more generalized benefit to the 
schools as a supplemental source of operating revenue. 

A further, less obvious benefit was described by a local school prin- 
cipal involved in several of these projects. The very act of bringing such 
a grant to his school makes him a more respected and powerful person, it was 
hinted that this kind of grantsmanship may be used to pave the way for pro- 
motion within the LEA. 
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Also critical for the success of the triangle plan is the 
cooperation of the IHEs. Virtually all of the grants given to IHEs 
from the LSU are initiated by prospectus. The SEA decides on 

the basis of its overall plan what services the IHE staff can 
provide that are needed to implement the plan and assigns a prospectus 
for each one. In o"»'der to receive a grant, the proposal must be completely 
responsive to the tems of the prospectus. Many faculty members have 
expressed dissatisfaction with this procedure; some projects are seen 
as academically tixvial and unexciting. Why then do the IHEs continue 
to accept such work? 

Dr, Cooper responded that his faculty accepts projects that 
they do not really want to operate because the money is useful to the 
department. Project funds pay the salary of many project staff and 
faculty members and allow an increase in the effective size of the 
department with no extra cost to the university. In addition, successful 
projects (ones which provide services to programs that attain wide 
implementation) provide him v;ith leverage to increase the size of the 
department with University funds. This is done by demonstrating a con- 

tinuinQ.need for the sevices a proiect has provided and pointing out that EPDA 
funds will not last much longer. Since Dr, Cooper is chairman of 
the Vocational Education Department, of which virtually all project 
staff are members, he can exert a great deal of leverage 
to ensure that unpopular projects are implemented and that any project 
at the university is operated well. 

There has been some criticism directed ^ at the SEA for placing 
so many of its projects at the University of Edwardia, Much of this 
criticism, understandably, comes from other IHEs in the state that 
feel they are not receiving their fair share of state money. Two 
responses to this are generally made by SEA staff. The University of 

^wardia is the largest IHE in the state and the only one where all 
phases of vocational education are taught. Since all state colleges 
and universities are a part of the state university system and under 
its Board of Regents, much of this concentration was intentional, 
designed to provide the necessary vocational education services at the 
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II-IE level in the most efficient manner possible. As a consequence^ only the 
university has the expertise in many specialized areas (data processing ed- 
ucation, for example) that are required to carry out certain projects. 

There is an indication that the SEA t v* ' o <-innc-tive to the IHEr. 
cr.itici'^" Th^ ^ti.. pro^j' .im vai- iv^ recLonci^...zeu next year, with region- 
ally basf^c IHEs providing the services. The university will be one of three 
regional centers, receiving a reduced proportion of the total project expen- 
ditures. 

Suppose the dissatisfied parties in the IHEs and LEAs were to under- 
stand the rationale for the nature of the sub-project management and how it 
relates to an overall, organized plan for state level change. That is, suppose 
the IHE staff would understand that their role as faculty or employees of a 
state university is, at least in part, to provide educational services to the 
citizens of the state. Suppose the LEA administrators realized that program- 
matic change of the sort used in Edwardia is seen :o be the most efficient 
way of achiev^,iig large scale institutional change. With everything operating 
smoothly at the implementation level, how could the system break down? Since 
the burden of the responsibility for policy and operating decisions are lo- 
cated within the DVE/LSU, one would logically look there for flaws. 

According to SEA staff and his own perceptions. Dr. Mario Price is 
in complete administrative and substantive control of the LSU. As with any 
form of management in whcih finu;, aecis;.:;.v:s are made by one man, the success 
of the system depends in great ..neasure on the quality of those decisions. To 
date. Dr. Price has followed the lead of the HSOE in selecting programs to 
implement. As long as OE provides well-conceived programs, and funds for them, 
the Edwardia SEA will carry them out. In addition. Dr. Price has a national 
reputation as a curriculum specialist in vocational education and maintains 
a staff qualified to develop and implement their own programs more suited to 
specific needs. 

Unfortunately, many people in the state are uncomfortable with the 
decision making in vocational education personnel so centralized. Some of 
this reaction is translated into personal criticism of Dr. Price. Anyone who 
uses a position of relative power to accomplish change anywhere will anger 
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some people. Perhaps it is t.: i..«s credit tin:; --is programs hcve enc.^M^.der ; 
rea.'.-^tiion, for s- ir^- v::;.-;r I. scale programs are received with total 
apathy because they are ineffectual. It is conceivable that a person with ab- 
solute power of the sort Dr. Price has could misuse it and become a force re- 
sisting change rather than a change agent. The nationally recognizp-' • .r a- 
tiveness now present in the could be ..c.-^t and traditionalism cc;ulc c^-^^e 

again take over vocationc^ :xuc; cion. 

This is, of course, speculation. There is no solid evidence to war- 
rant arprehension other than the perceptions and opinions of individualj? who 
work under him and who may have personal axes to grind. But there ir n un- 
dercurrent of resentment eibout much of the oprST^ition of the t, both -HE 
and LEA levels. This ^ 1 5sat: . faction stems from basic differences in percep- 
tion between the SEA and the IHE/LEA actors as to the goals of State Plan for 
personnel development. It is usually manifested by hostility directed toward 
the management structure and its ^jnpementation. This is more likely to do 
violence to the State Plan than any problems inherent in the management struc 
ture . 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF F RMKLINIA MEDICAL SCHOOL. PETERSBriRr, 
Introduction 

The Walt Whitman Child Development Center was established in 1954 as 
an interdisciplinary evaluation and treatment center for mentally retarded 
and multiply handicapped children. As one of several university-affiliated 
centers throughout the United States, the Whitman Center was a response to 
the unique problems of the increasing numbers of children identified as retarded 
or otherwise handicapped in growth and development. Understanding and planning 
services for these children was thought to require an interdisciplinary and 
longitudinal orientation to diagnosis and treatment. Besides attempting to 
meet rapidly increasing demands for these services, the goal of the Center is 
to establish an interdisciplinary approach to exceptional children. In addition 
to training medical professionals,, therefore, the Center also trains professionals 
and paraprofessionals in the behavioral, social and educational disciplines 
involved with c:hild developmental deviations. These disciplines include: 
Audiology; Early Childhood Education,- Nutrition; Nursing, Dentistry; Psychiatry; 
Physical Therapy; Speech Pathology; Psychology; Occupational Therapy; Special 
Education; Social Work; and others. Training is the primary responsibility 
of t e Center; clinical services and research activities are important adjuncts 
to the training program. Capitalizing on the resources of the medical school, 
the Center offers professionals opportunities to study normal and exceptional 
children in controlled clinical settings, and to observe, a variety of ther- 
apeutic approaches. 

Since the Center's inception in 1965, it has grown steadily and with 
increasing organizational clarity. When the Center was established, there was 
some controversy as to whether it should be located within one department of 
the Medical School, or cut across all appropriate ' departments . The School- ^ 
wide approach was adopted and the Whitman Center was established as an organi- 
zational entity responsible to the Vice President for Medical Affairs. Under- 
standably, however, the Department of Pediatrics and, to a lesser extent, the 
Department of Psychiatry, have been more involved in the Center's activities 
than any of the other Medical School departments. The Center is also affiliated 
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with several other universities and junior colleges in the area, where Center 
staff members hold faculty appointments . 

Total funding for the Whitman Center is approximately $1,221,000, The 
principal funding sources are the Maternal and Child Health Administration 
(MCH) , Social Rehabilitation Services Administration (SRS) , and the Bure.ju of 
Education Personnel Development (BEPD) . Funding for the Center is primarily 
"soft money." Only the Director is tenured, although about twenty members of 
the more than seventy professional staff have faculty appointments either at 
the Medical School or at affiliated universities and colleges. The Center's 
facilities were provided under the Mental Retardation Facilities and Mental 
Health Centers Construction Act of 1963 (PL 88-164) , recently amended by the 
Developmental Disabilities Act of 1971 (?L 91-517) . 

Soon after the Center was established, the original director resigned 
to accept an appointment at another university. For approximately one year, 
the Center was without a director and was run by a committee representing 
the various departments having an interest in the Center (including some 
departments outside the Medical Schcol) . The Committee also carried out an 
extensive search for a new director. In 1966 Dr. Ted Ross, a child psycholo- 
gist with extensive research and development experience, was appointed 
Director. Prior to coming to the Whitman Center, Dr. Ross had developed a 
video-tape micro training course for early childhood educators at East Frank- 
linia State University. The funds for this project came primarily from the 
Office. of Economic Opportunity, for the development of a curriculum and 
training process for Head Start and other early childhood educators. Other 
aspects of the project including several experimental pre-school programs, 
were supported by the Ford and Boettcher foundations. Dr. Ross left East 
Franklinia State University for the Bluebell Educational Foundation to further 
develop his videotape micro- training program as applied to elementary teachers 
dealing with individual learning disabilities. Funding for the Bluebell 
effort was provided under Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) , The current EPDA grants to the Whitman Center for the develop- 
ment of the remote micro-training curriculum in early childhood education 
were essentially an outgrowth of the Title IV program, but also represented an 
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attempt to incorporate the best features of the other programs as well. EPDA 
funding of the Remote Micro-Training Curriculum occurred soon after Ross was 
made director of the Whitman Center. It was Ross' involvement in Head start 
and with disadvantaged children which ultimately broadened the Whitman Center's 
notion of exceptional children. Ross contributed to the Center an interest 
in socially-based learning disabilities along with the already established 
interest in physically and emotionally handicapped children. It is this 37 
amalgamation of interests which represents the EPDA projects brought to the 
Center by Dr. Ross. 

Development of a Remote Micro-Training Curriculum in Special Education 
is one of three programs sponsored by EPDA at the Whitman Center. The other 
two SPDA projects are a Special Education Demonstration Pre-School and a 
Training of Teacher Trainers Program in consort with the ' University of Collina. 
The Remote Micro«-Training project and the Special Education Demonstration 
Pre-School are referred to below by fictitious contract numbers of 8375 and 
4166 , respectively. 

Organization of the 8375 project is characterized by a few full-time 
staff, and several remote early childhood programs located throughout the 
United States. Staff for the project consists of a coordinator, an instructional 
technology assistant, and one curriculum writer, other Center and Medical 
School personnel assist occasionally in such activities as workshops held for 
the staff of participating sites. The annual funding for the 8375 project in 
in fiscal year 1971-72 is approximately $110,000, allocated primarily to staff 
salaries, trainee stipends, and curriculum development and dissemination. 

The Training of Teacher Trainers (TTT) Project is a consortium effort 
with the University of Collina. Las Brumas State College was involved in the 
first year. The project selects a number of students enrolled in the TTT 
program at the University of Collina who are interested in early childhood 
and special education to spend 6 weeks at the Whitman Center as participants 
in the Early Childhood Laboratory program. Dr. Phyllis Waxman is the coordina- 
tor. The funding level for this project is approximately $21,000. 

The Special Education Demonstration Pre-School project (4166) , the 
subject of this report, offers classroom and practicum activities at the Whitinan 



Center, and currently enrolls 13 students. Staff for the 4166 project consist 
of a coordinator^ an assistant coordinator^ four head teachers for ri^-^tinct 
pre-school classes, and 4 part-time psychometrists. Also supporting project 
activities are several bus drivers vhc assist in the classroori^ and 2 adriinis- 
trative personnel. Dr. Ross is the director of the 416^^ projcfct. Oj^eratina 
responsii^ilities are assigned to Ms. B^^lle Forrester, coordinator, arA Ms. Anna 
Leigh, r'^ssistant coordinator. Further staff assistance is provided to the 41C6 
project by Dr. Phyllis Waxn^m, the coordinator for thr» TTT rroiect. 

Goals of the Project 

Throughout its two-year history project 41Gf> has emphasized trainintj. 29 
For the professional and paraprof essional teachers ot elementary and pios^hool 
school children who participate as fr-llcws in the project/ the project's train- 
ing goals — synthesized from the bt havioral goal statements actually used by 
staff — are the following. 

• to increase s'»nsitivity to the growth needr: of pre-school 

children; 
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• to develop skills in dealing with those needs; 

• to for,tor awareness of the special needs of children who are 
not developing normally; 

• to devo op familiarity with the range of tochniquefi and 
services available for these special children. 29 

One major category of non-normal or deviant growth patterns includes 
the learning disabi 1 i tirr: of children trcm low income families. Another ^'or^on 
category includes physical .irri '~-morional hand ic^i[''5 . The^^ r r^f^nif ie/itK/.N 
encompass an extremely l)rfvi(i r.aK,-»^ ot typ*** of children. To aejvt? thesr 
children requires a similarly broad range of diagncf:tic, therapeutic, and 
educational tikills, many o: whi' M are not yet fully d^^veloped, Thu:> the 4ir. of 
the project 4166 st.^ff is to explore, togetho^" with the fellow?^, the current 
state of the fit»ld; to examine in v \ vo f;ome th<' i-xtant ci\>\n'iAC)i(-[i: and to 37 
provide the fellows witii an o[j|,ortuni t y to evolve th«'ir '>wn .tf;pro.iches j<*l<,*v.uit 
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to the needs of tiieir schooln and systems. Two elements comprise the setting 
for working toward these go^ils: a child development center of a School of 3 
Medicine, the Whitrian Center, in which a variety of diagnostic and therapeutic 
skills are concentrated, and a laboratory nursery schuol, in vhich a variety of 
early childhood educational pfograjna can be ope rationalized and tested. 

Specifically, the designers of project 4166 - Ross, Forrester, Leigh - 
proposed "to set up four preschool classes oach of vhich utilize a different 
instructional approac. .or the educational enrichment of the preschool child 
m qoneral .in-J thr- oycoptional child in particular." Their intent was to 3 
"enable the trainees to get a simultaneous view of the four models from which 
they can draw in designing their own programs." 

The four-modol plan in p^rt reflected growing local and national demand 
for information on the new early childnood curriculum models conceived in the 
•60 's, such as the Ne*. Nursery School and the Kngleman-Becker Model. Project 
leadership felt that aj. Innovative approach to supplying information about these 
programs to the educational conmunity would be to establiah four "live" demonstra- 
tions of four new approaches. This would also enable the project's fellows to 
acquire an in-<lepth understanding of the procedures and skills inv >lved in each 
model. The id.a met with the approval of the Taonnina Conf ideration, a consor- 
tium of oftrly childhood educators assisting in tho development of the Center's 
proposal and design at the request of OE. 

The four models chosen for the Center's laboratory nursery school were, 
H«w Nursnry Model, Kngi^man-Becker, Open Classroom, and Behavior Modification. 
These reflect u broad spectrum of programs now in operation in many of the ex- 
perimental settings across the country. They also reflect the general interests 
of project staff. 

A majr;i innovation determined eariy in the planning of Ptojprt 4166 wan to 
init^qrixur .Jxc**f.r»on.il ehildfnn with norm.nl children in L.'u- mod»»l cl^toaroomfl. 
I't xm to project 4lu»., tlmrc, wor« two separate nursery classes at the Center — one 
for retarded children, and one for nomaljy developing children. These two closses 
w.. kept aepnrate to pic/ir!,, trainees from various departinents with opportunities 
to ccr-patr, and contrast the dev.^ lc..„ent o{ r- tarded children and nonr.il children. 
However, prfO*.c,t 4Uu ^t^tf were c»r.vin:^d that while this .irranqe«>ent might 
serv,^ U4»n>n<j jarjr.r,. i, it wr,s definite iy not the best educacionel c- /irona«nt 



for the children. Thoy felt that exceptional children and normal children have 
a great deal to learn from each other, and that segregation would fail to use 
these resources. In the first of several clashes between training and service 
goals, project staff chose to integrate the children in their four model classes. 

AS orig.nally conceived, the staffs basic approach to both the children 
and the project fellows is highly clinical, intense, individualized, and care- 
fully orchestrated. Each child and fellow is examined with a variety of ' :h- 
niques, a strategy for enhancing growth in each is developed, and staff coliec- 3^ 
tively watch and discuss the growth pattern of each in the context of the 
strategy. While staffs strategies for enhancing growth are quite flexible, they 
are limited in the extent to which they can deal with a variety of personal pro- 
perties of the children and the fellows. Thus, severely retarued children or 
children with extreme behavior problems, were excluded. As it happened, so were 
certain types of potential fellows - although project staff and the Director of 
the center feel that project fellows are an unusually diverse group, in terms 
of background, training, ethnicity, interests, and personality. Vet ic does seem 
that the screening procedures adopted by staff were designed to accept fellows 
who could fit into and prof.t most from the project's approach. The observations 
on .crooning and other subjects which follow are intended to illustrate this 
approach action, to highlight some of the problems which arose, and to document 
how the approach has been modified in response to these problems. 

Rc'cruitjncnt and Selection 

There were a nu^.^er of problems with recruitment for the project's first 
year, 1970-71, not the least of which was that funds arrived very late in the year, 
.rol.rt .t.ff cU^. they had r.lat.vely Uttl.- tim. to dis.se.inate information and 
.0 r.cnMt ...1 .Mi nrnntn. «o.t. ol th.u .ppHc.ntr,, thoy folt, woro poorly 

gualiMed porson. who had Loen mjoctod by o.Ucr EPDA project, .nd were still 

. ^ ^ -oordinatpd din semination and recruitjnont on 

The Tannnina Confederation ^^"i-"^ '^-^^'^'^ 

. „...o,„d l,a... to, ...v tr..nu..:, ,.c.:.m. u. .arly childhood .ducaticn. Project^^ 
.,,,fl that th. o.h.r .raunng ,u.n^. otU■rc.^ through the Contedoration, 
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more well known and well developed, tended to overshadow their own. For whatever 
reasons, in the view of project staff, many persons applied with little informa- 
tion about the project's goals and approach, staff also felt that certain fellows ^3 
applied in order to escape personal problems, to seek a change in life. 

During a hurried screening process, staff selected two categories of train- 
ees: full-time fellows, many of them teachers in early childhood education pro- 
grams; part-time fellows, unable or disinclined to participate in the full train- 
ing program, staff also hoped to enroll some administrators in these part-time 
slots, from those school districts sending full-time trainees to the project. 
Staff felt that change in programs and school systems might come about more 
ea.ily if administrative change agents as well as teachers were exposed to new 
ideas and techniques in ECE. 

However, the plan of matching administrators with teachers did not work 
out. staff found it difficult -to recruit administrators from districts sending 
teachers, and vice versa. Perhaps it was too great a strain on programs to lo..e 
both teachers and administrators at the same time, in those few cases where the 
two types of trainees were matched, there was no guarantee that the full-time 
trainees would return to their original jobs after training. In fact, some 
trainees did move on to other jobs in and outside the education field. (In the 
opinion of the project staff, this illustrates the lack of commitment they found 
conunon among the first year trainees.) Moreover, the project had little contin- 
uity for the part-time fellows. They arrived at different times and seemed only 
to pisk up pieces of the full-time trainee's program. 

Second Year Policies 

Several changes were made during the second yfiar, 1971-1972, in order ho 
alleviate some of the recruitment; screening, and selection problems of the 
previous year. The recruitment process started earlier, .so that project staff 
might have time to be more selective. The Taormina Confederation placed advance 
advertising in professional journals, and brochures about the project were sent 
to relevant organizations and agencies. Approximately 100 persona applied for 8 
full-time and quarter-time positions. 
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The screening process involved the use of ratings. First meinbers of 
the Taormina Confederation from different programs across the nation reviewed 
the vitae of applicants, rated applicants by serial rank order, and sent this 
information on to project staff. Each member of an in-house project committee, 
which included current fellows, then rated all applicants on the following 
basis: definitely accept, definitely reject, questionable. After each individual 
committee member made his ratings, the committee read across their results 
together to determine where there was consensus. The committee was able to screen 
the 100 applicants down to 22 persons whom they "all felt pretty good about," 
according to the project coordinator. 

These 22 applicants then came to the Center for personal interviews. 
(Personal interviews were not part of the screening process during the first 
year.) The applicants were asked to spend a day at the Center, During that time, 
the individual was interviewed for about an hour by the project coordinator, Belle 
Forrester; associate coordinator, Anna Leigh; and educational consultant, Phyllis 
Waxman, It was also hoped that the individuals would have the chance during the 
day to speak to other project and Center staff members, and to trainees. The 
interviews were intended to familiarize the applicants more thoroughly with the 
project, to give staff an idea of what interests the applicants had and at what 
levels, so that the project might be planned around them. 

Screening criteria were never formalized or made explicit. Project staff 
assert, however, that the following criteria were applied. 

• knowledge and experience of ECE and Child Development - 
minimally, 2 years experience in a job context involving 
children aged 3-8;' 

• experience indicating commitment, and leadership qualities; 

• B.A. degrecf (required by Taormina Confederation (will not be 
a requirement for '72- '73); 

• intention to remain in their present jobs or at least in the 
ECE field after the completion of the program. (This was 
included in the first year because many trainees were not cure 
if they would continue in this field after training.) 

• commitment to stay in the program for the full nine months. This 
criterion was part of the original plan, but has gradually been 
modifiod in favor of longer term students, at the request of the 
fellows . 
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Another criterion was used during the screening process, one not as easily 
defined as the others. In the second year, project staff sought out people whom 
they thought would fit their concept of the model learner - mature, self -directed, 
self-disciplined, motivated, internally controlled, etc. As Ted Ross, Director of 
the Whitman Center, stated, "We want people who want our type of program." The 
intricate screening and interviewing process was intended to help staff identify 
people whom they felt they could train effectively, and to screen out those 
applicants who might have difficulty functioning in the project, or who might not 
take advantage of the enriched and responsive learning environment offered by the 
project. 

To this end, in the second year staff began to administer to trainees a 
battery of attitudinal tests on a pre- and post-test basis. The tests included 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale, Form E; the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory; the 36 
California Psychological Inventory; and the Study of Values, such testing is 
intended to serve three purposes in the training program: 

1. To help staff assess individual training needs, and to build 
a program based on those neads. 

2. To evaluate change in trainees over time, by comparing 
pre- and post-test data. 

3. To refine selection policies. The tests are used to help 
Project staff identify which types of trainees seem to get 
most out of their training experience. Through the use of 
the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, for instance, staff hope to 
discover whether successful trainees tend to be more flexible, 
less dogmatic than less successful trainees. They could then' 
seek out applicants in the future with "successful" character- 
istics. 

In sum, among the several efforts made by staff to change the project in 
response to a rather disappointing first year, two of the most important were to 
revise the criteria for acceptable fellows and to elaborate the screening pro- 
cess. Although the criteria were never made completely explicit, such terms as 
"flexible", "open", and "responsive" were used by staff in thi.s regard. It 
might be useful to examine the backgrc-unds and experiences of the present 
trainees to see which trainees are most satisfied and fit most easily in the 
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training program. In terms of background, the trainees are generally of three 
types: 

1) Early Childhood Education teachers; 2) Elementary Education teachers; 
3) Community-oriented and parent-oriented trainees, 

1. Early Childhood Education Teachers : These persons tend to be 
teachers in Head Start programs, nursery schools, and other 
pre-school settings. They generally are interested in this 
program because they hope to acquire more effective skills 

in individualizing instruction for pre-school children, identifying 
children with special needs, and planning individual remediation 
programs for them. 

2. Elementary Education Teachers ; These persons tend to be older than 
the early childhood education teachers. Many of them have a 
great deal of experience in teaching on the elementary school 
level. They have concerns similar to those of the early child- 
hood teachers, but they must apply the techniques they learn 

in this pre-school laboratory setting to the primary grades 
in a public school. Generally they must return to schools 
with fewer staff and resources than the early childhood people, 
such as teachers from nursery schools. Many of these elementary 
education teachers are interested in moving into the field of 
early childhood education, but do not yet have jobs in the field. 
For instance, the Petersburg public school system has 3 or 4 
pre-school classes, but they are presently filled up and there 
are no openings for new staff, such as Petersburg public school 
trainees coming from the 4166 project. 

3. Community-oriented Trainees : While not exclusive of the other two, 
there seems to be a core group of people who have come into 

the ECE field by way of community organization work and work 
with paren Typical experiences of these trainees are or- 
ganizing anu directing parent-child centers and working with 
Community Action Agencies and VISTA programs. These persons 
are interested in the role of parents and communities in the 
education of children. They tend to view education from a 
more social and political perspective than the other two groups. 
They are interested in learning how classrooms are operated and 
managed, and the variety of teaching techniques available. 
While some intend to serve as teachers when they return, most 
are interested in working as organizers, advocates, 
directors, and administrators of early childhood programs. 

Of these three groups of trainees, the Early Childhood Education 

teachers appear to function most effectively and comfortably in the training 
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. program. Their backgrounds tend to be similar to the experiences 
offered to them in the Project: clinically oriented nursery school 
classes. The Elementary Education teachers appear to have more difficulties 
with the training program because they perceive discrepancies betwean 
what they learn in the training program and the settings in which they must 
apply these techniques: primary grades in public schools, short of staff, 18 
resources, and administrative support. Community-oriented trainees 
also have difficulty utilizing the training program. Their 
background experiences have led them to view education from a more social 
and political orientation than.-that of project staff. They generally find 23 
the training program too clinically oriented, and too removed from the 
problems of poverty, racism, etc. While interested in the clinical aspects 
of child development, they seem more interested in community and parent 
involvement in early childhood education, aspects which they do not feel 
are stressed enough by project staff. 

Future Plans 

For the third year of the program (72-73), staff intend to revise 
their policies again. One likely change will be the acceptance of two 
types of trainees: those primarily interested in classroom experience; those 
primarily interested in clinical experiences. According to current plans - 
and dependent on career objectives as stated by trainees - during the 
academic year '72- '73 eight trainees will participate in a program emphasiz- 
ing the classroom practicum, four in a program with a clinic emphasis. 
Staff maintain that the present system, involving all trainees equally in 
both the clinic and the classroom, attempts to cover too much territory. 
They feel that it is difficult, if not impossible, to give a thorough 
orientation to both classroom and clinical experience in 9 months. More- 
over, many of the fellows have shown more interest in one viomponent of the 
project - clinic or classroom - than in the other. 

Another criterion now being considered for the third year of the project 
ita acceptance of applicants only from the -.Petersburg or Pranklinia area. 
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staff feel that if their contacts were limited to a single geographic arria 
they would have more opportunities to follow-up on graduates and to establish 
lasting relationships with communities and school systems. Under the present 
system in which trainees are recruited nation-wide, it is difficult to ke^p in 
touch, let alone assist the trainees when they return to rheir respective 
communities. Selection of trainees only from the immediate area would p^r^o, 
help to solve another problem: the d"'- of trainees from their 

families. Staff have found that train*. ;ated from their families 

experience great difficulty in ad- -^ng t \e program. They never seem 
to be "all there," c.re constantl* ^ned about family issues at home, 

and tend to travel back and fort. eir families frequently. 

Selection of Children 

In the first year of the project, 48 children participated in the 
classrooms, 12 in each of the four models. . In each classroom, 6 of the 
children were normally developing, 2 mildly retarded, 2 emotionally and/or* 
perceptually handicapped, and 2 were classified as disadvantaged. In the 
second year of the program, the number of children per classroom increased 
to 15. The breakdown in each classroom was as follows: 6 normally developing 
children, 2 mildly retarded, 3 emotionally and/or perceptually handicapped, 4 
disadvantaged. This particular ratio of "normal" to exceptional children was 
decided upon by the project director and coordinators, on the basis of their 
experience in integrating normally developing children with children with 
special needs. Care was taken in both years of the project to ensure an 
adequate number of "normal" children. It was felt that if there were 
too many children with special problems, then it would be difficult for positive 
peer role modeling and peer tutoring to take place. In both years, however, 
staff found that some of their so-called normal children had emotional and 
learning problems. For example, one of the classrooms now has a significantly 
higher proportion of children with emotional probleras tl-ian the other 
three. 

Project staff have thus come to consider the screening process 
for children ve^^y important* Laura Darwell, the Community Coordinator, 
is responsible for intake. Normally developing children are recruited 
from the local community. Many families have heard about the project 
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from last year's participants, and the Center receives many requests 
for information about the classrooms afid enrollment in the program. Children 
with special problems are referred from Neigl-iborhood Health Centers, Head 
Starts, the Whitman Child Development Center , Children's Hospital, and the Un 
versity of Petersburg Evaluation Center. 

Laura Darw^''l meets with the parents and the child during the 
screening process to find out about the child and his needs. She and 
project staff accept children into the program with an eye to insuring a 
"proper blend" of children — both normal and exceptional. Emphasis is 
placed on accepting children from minority groups. At least forty percent of 
entire student population represent minority groups — either Chicano or 
Black. Staff make sure that minority children accepted into the program 
do not comprise only the special and disadvantaged population of the 
classroom. That is, an effort is made to recruit minority children to 
fill the "normal" slots as well as the exceptional. In order to assess 
the growth and development of children in the laboratory school, several 
tests are used - W.P.P.S.I., Frostig, Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, Pictorial 
Self-Concept Inventory (Anthony Bole), Beery, ITPA, and others as indicated. 

The Four Models 

In the first year of 4166's operation, staff took pains to establish 
the four models as distinct, separate entities. They planned to rotate 
the trainees through the classrooms to familiarize them with the assumptions 
and procedures involved in each model. In addition to training functions, 
staff also hoped that tentative hypotheses might be developed regarding 
the effectiveness of the four models for all the children and for the 
exceptional children in particular. One of the underlying questions 
of great interest to staff was which classroom models seem to work best 
with which kinds of children. It was not the intention of the project to 
undertake cu controlled research -project to test these hypotheses, but it 
was hoped that judgments might be made by staff and fellows concerning 
which models seemed to be effective with which children. To answer this 
question, staff thought it important that the models reniain separate for 
comparison purposes. 

Within the first few months of operation, however, it became 



apparent that the four classrooms could not continue to function as 
separate entities, distinct models. The head teachers, unable to share 
ideas, materials, and techniques witli one another, felt constrained. 
Such constraints, moreover, seemed to them not in the interests of the 
children involved. Perhaps because the models were "written down" 
and treated as such, the programs seemed to be becoming frozen and rigid. 
For instance, if a speech therapist wanted to work on a one-to-one 
basis in t" e classroom with a particular child, the head teacher had to 
ask, "Can I allow this within my model?" Teachers wanted to adhere to 
the project's design by keeping their models "pure", yet at the same 
time they felt that the separate models were not meeting all the needs of 
the children in their classrooms. The teacher in the Engelman-Becker 
model perceived situations where a particular child might be helped by i 
more open structure,- the teacher of the open-classroom model noticed 
occasions where a child seemed to need more structure. 

The models began to blend together somewhat, as a result of 
interactions between the head teachers and the trainees rotating, through 
the four classroomfs. Re-evaluating their approach, staff and teachers 
finally concludeu th-ih this interaction was a necessary and natural 
evolution, and should be permitted, if not actively encouraged. The 
teacher of the Engelman-Becker model decided, in conjunction with Belle 
Forrester and Anna Leigh, that she would reduce the amount of Distar 
materials she was using in the classroom. During part of the day, she 
incorporated some of the materials and open structure approaches of the 
other classrooms. In the open classroom model, the teacher began to 
provide more structured situations for particular children, and to borrow 
some behavior modification techniques for particular children. 

The heart of the project's four model approach to training is the 
rotational system. There are two classrooms in the Whitman Center which are 
used by 4166. The models are operated in two sessions: two in the morning 
from 9:00 - 11:30, and two in the afternoon from 1:30 - 4:00. Each trainee 
is assigned to one classroom model for two mornings or afternoons per 
week for a period of eight weeks, where she serves as assistant teacher. 
In addition to the head teacher and the trainee, a bus driver aide 
assists in the classroom. In some classrooms, student teachers from local 
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colleges participate on a regular basis as well. In the first year of the 
program, in addition to the head teacher, fellow, and bus driver aide, 
a full-time assistant teacher was assigned to each model. These 
assistant teacher positions were discontinued in 71-72, because of high 
costs and because the trainees felt they had no meaningful role to play 
in a classroom for 12 children already staffed by a head teacher, assistant' 
teacher, and aide. Thus in the interests of training goals, assistant 
teacher responsibilities were delegated to the fellows. 

The lack of assistant teachers this year, however, has presented 
some new problems in terms of service goals. Although trainees now assume 
the role of assistant teacher, each trainee is only in the classroom two days out 
of four per week. A head teacher has two different trainee-assistant teachers 
weekly (one on Mondays and Tuesdays, one on Wednesdays and Thursdays.) 
This has proved difficult for the head teachers to manage. What happens 
on Mondays and Tuesdays must be communicated to the Wednesday-Thursday 
teacher and vice versa. Many of these communication problems are dealt 
with at a Friday classroom planning meeting where all staff for the week 
meet. But head teachers still perceive a lack of continuity. This 
is aggravated every eight weeks when trainees are assigned to new classroom 
models. Then the head teacher must orient two new trainees to the particular 
approach of the classroom, and to her expectations of them. 

The replacement of full-time assistant teachers by trainees has 
given the fellows more responsible roles to play in the classroom, and 
this is considered a benefit by all. But on the other hand, the arrangement 
places some constraints on the fellows. A particular trainee may be more 
interested in the clinical aspects of the program than in the classroom 
practicvmi, in which she may have had years of experience. However, the head 
teacher depends on that trainee to serve as assistant teacher. No other 
person is available in the classfoom to fill that role. Frequently a trainee 
wants to attend a lecture or case . conference on the day she is normally 
assigned to the classroom. Classroom obligations invariably take 
precedence, to the trainee's dissatisfaction. 
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In the first year of the program, all fellows were rotated through 
the four models for periods of nine weeks each* This year, somewhat 
greater flexibility prevails. One fellow requested and was granted per- 
mission to concentrate only on the clinical aspects of the program, and 
to forego participation in the four mc'^-^ils entirely. Two other trainees, 
after spending their assigned quarter in the open classroom model, asked and 
were allowed to remain there. They had established close one-to-one 
relationships with some of the emotionally disturbed children in the 
classroom, and felt that pulling out of the classroom at this stage would 
be harmful to the children. In addition to their concerns about the 
effects of the rotation on these children, the fellows also believed that 
it was in their own educational interests to stay with the same model. 
They felt they were just beginning to understand the style of this 
particular approach and teacher, and they wanted more time to organize 
their perceptions and experiences. 

Aside from these three exceptions, all trainees are rotated through 
the four models. Some trainees feel that nine weeks is not enough time to 
spend in a single model, ac do the head teachers to some extent. Especially 
in the Engleman-Becker model', where specific Distar training techniques, 
must be learned in order to carry out the program, the teacher felt than 
nine weeks tends to be inadequate. No sooner had she taught the fellows 
the techniques and they had begun to use them, when the nine weeks were 
over and she had to start orienting a new team of fellows. To alleviate 
this problem, two head teachers hold a weekly training session for all 
trainees on the specific techniques (Distar and behavior modification approaches) 36 
involved in their programs, in order to prepare fellows in advance for 
their work-in those models. 

As for the effects of the rotational system on children, the 
teachers believe that the fellows' rotation, although initially disruptive, 
has no serious effect on the _ children. Most of the children, they believe, 
are able to adjust to these changes quickly. But for some of the 
children with emotional problems, the process of adjustment tends to be 
more difficult. Particularly in the open classroom model, where there 
seems to be a higher proportion of children with emotional problems than 
in the other classrooms, the head teacher felt that rotation of trainees had 
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negative effects on some of the children. Thus two fellows have remained 
for a second quarter in the open classroom model, as discussed previously. 

It should be noted, too, that the head teachers themselves were by 
no means entirely at ease about their responsiblities for running the f our ' 
models and training the fellows. 

In selecting head teachers for the first year of the project, staff 
sought teachers with training and experience in the four models. Belle Forrester 
and Anna Leigh traveled to study classrooms and recruit teachers from sites noted 
for use of the models - e.g. University of Petropolis for the Engelman-Becker 
model and open classroom model, University of sinoa for the behavior modifica- 
tion nodel. East. Franklinia for the New Nursery Model. However, .these models 
were recently developed. Few peopie trained in these particular techniques had 
extensive experience applying them in the field. In. fact, several of the 
teachers hired by the project came directly from the training programs, with 
little classroom experience. It was difficult for these teachers to cope 
with responsibility not only for a classroom of children, but also for a 
group of fellows. Thus there were adjustment problems for both the head 
teachers, who were expected to serve as teacher-trainers, and for the 
fellows who were asked to assume the "student" role under a teacher who, in 
some cases, had no more years of classroom experience than they. 

In sum, the four model system has not yet worked out entirely 
to the satisfaction of staff, fellows, and head teachers. 

One problem is a conflict between two sets of goals which the 
project hopes to fulfill. On the one hand, the purpose of the project is 
to train fellows in several educational approaches ~ by rotating them 
through four different classroom models. On the other hand, the project 
intends to provide services to the 60 children enrolled in these classrooms. 
In several respects, the practice of rotating fellows through classrooms 
has created problems for the head teachers, for the children, and for the 
overall functioning of the classroom. If the project is primarily a 
^^^"^"g. program then these disruptions and problems of adjustment may be 
necessary and justified. However, if the project is to be a service 
program as well, then the four-model strategy may be dysfunctional toward 
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that goal. For that rratter, the four model. 'plan has not been entirely 
successful as a training strategy either. In' some cases head 
teachers and fellows feel that a half • time (two days out of four) 
schedule for nine wei. does not provide sufficient opportunities to 
become familiar with a model. Moreo"' r, the rotational system requires 
all trainees to divide their time the four models, and between 

the classrooms and the clinic, in the same manner? this is insensitive to 
the variety of indivridual backgrounds, skills, and interests of the 
fellows . 

In response to these problems, project staff have come to consider 
the four classrooms not as four* separate models, but rather as examples 
of two broad approaches to teaching: 

1. the behavioral approach (Engelman-Becker ; behavior modification) ; 

2. the psychodynamic approach (New Nursery; Open Classroom). 
That is, to different degrees the classrooms follow the principles of 
behaviorists or the theories of psychodynamics . Another way of viewing the 
models is in terms of a teacher-directed— child-centered continuum. The 
two behaviorist approaches appear more teacher-directed, while the two 
psychodynamic approaches are more child-centered. Ms. Leigh, the 
project Coordii itor, maintains that all f o :r classrooms have tlie same 
curricular goals in common and that they differ in their approaches or styles in 
reaching these goals. Because project staff have come to view the four 

models as examples of two general approaches, they are considering assigning 
trainees next year to only two internship classrooms - one behaviorist, one 
psychodynamic - instead of rotating them through all four classrooms. This 
change would allow a fellow to spend eighteen weeks in each of two class* 
rooms, and would nopefully have less disruptive effects for all. 

It is difficult to assess how these two approaches, formerly four 
models, will evolve in the future. The project hopes that ultimately a 
comprehensive model of quality education will emerge which matches 
distinct teaching styles to the individual needs of children. Ideally, a 
teacher could employ a variety of styles to meet the diverse needs of 
children. As stated by staff in a recent memo to Vivian Vance, Early 
Childhood Education Project Officer, 
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"As trainees move from one classroom to another they take 

education with them. Krom our vantage point, at this stage of our 
development, it appears to up that all models have something to 
offer teachers and children; no model can encompass the needs of 
r!.^T Children in an open, experimental setting 

could work more effectively if the teacher were free to use some 
behavioral techniques. Indeed, an Lee Kendahl [from Rollins 
Institute and one of our speakers] observed, "You don't learn 
to drive a car by identification.' 

Therefore, in the third year of our project we would like to 
move away from four separate models, or four modified models, to 
one integrated model where the teacher would be free to use an 
eclectic approach, in which she could draw upon things learned from 
children ^" ^" ^"^^^ ^° '"^^^ ''^'^^"^ requirements of all 

Tru:-' individualized programs can now be offered to children 
of varying developmental levels, in an integrated setting, by allowing 
teachers to share their knowledge. We feel this would be growth- 
producing and a fit climax of a three-year effort to demonstrate 
new techniques in Early Childhood Education and to train our par- 
ticipants to carry them back to their own centers." 

Clinical Teams 

Practicum experience in the four model classrooms is one major 
component of project 4166-s training program for fallows. The others 
are course work in the form of seit.inars, to be discussed, and 
experience on clinical 'eams. T^e lu.ter is one of the most interesting 
features of tl.e project, since in theory, the clinical teams represent 
an opportunity to bring a powerful interdisciplinary, multi-institutional 
approach to bear on a broad range of children's needs, including educational 
ones. Th- Whitman Center, as discussed in the Introduction to this report, 
had been estailished to explore and test an interdisc plinary approach to ' 
diagnosis and treatment of exceptional children. To this end, the Center 
orjanized two interdisciplinary clinical teams in house to handle all 
cases referred to the Center, and one Community Outreach Team. The following 
discipline specialists are represented on the clinical teams. 

Psychologist 

Social Worker 

Public Health Nurse 

Developmental Pediatrician 

Speech Pathologist 

Occupational Therapist 

Physical Therapist 

Educational Consultant 

Nutritionist 

Psychiatrist 

Dentist- 



The purposes of the Clinical Teams are threefold: 

1. They evaluate a child's physical health status and his ability 
to function cognitively, affectively and motorically in respect 
to himself, his family anci his environment. 

2. They prescribe remedxation. 

3. They help the family make contact with the local community 
helping agencies. 

Anna Leigh ird Phyllis Waxman serve as the Educational Consultants 
on tl-ie two clinical teams. In designing project 4166, they proposed that 
the feixows particip^ite or; tlie clinical teams as observers and aides. 
Such involvement was in tender] to allow the fellows: 

1. to watch individual assessments and to discuss with the 
examiner what he diri, what information he got, what factors 
must be considered in arriving at a final evaluation within 
the discipline; 

2. to see the child from many different perspectives; 

3. to understand what the different disciplines do and subsequently 
to make use of these disciplines either through referral or as a 
consultant; 

4. to add educatione.l input and see how it tempers, alters or 
expands a case; and 

5. to become acquainted w? bh community resources. 

In practice, most of the fellows' clinical team tiiue is devoted to the 
following activities: 

1. Give educational tests; 

2. Visit schools observing and evaluating settings intrinsically 
as well as for a particular child; 

3. See many different teachers and teaching styles; 

4. Design remedial programs and help teachers to implement them; 

5. Tutor exceptional children, hopefully serving as a model for 
teachers. 

Participation on ihe clinical teams, while considered important 
by project staff and the fellows, appears to be an adjunct to the training 
program rather than an integral component. Two reasons are likely. 
The role of the Educational Cons Itants - and by association, of the 



project fellows - on the clinical teams has not be well defined. The other 
members of the teams, accustomed to working within the traditional diagnostic 
and therapeutic disciplines represented in a Medical School, who are inexper- 
ienced and perhaps less interested in working with educators, tend to look to 
the Educational Consultants to determine and justify their role. The Educational 
Consultants, also uncertain of their :jle, tend to act mom as observers and 
commentators than as participants in the clinical team process -.f diagnosis and 
treatment. Under these circumstances, oroject fellows are neither expected nor 
encouraged to learn how to function in an interdisciplinary environment. It 
should be noted, however, that project staff and the project director maintain 
that the Educational Consultants function as equals on the clinical teams, and 
are regarded as such in overy case involving children in preschool or school 
programs. 

This relationship between education and other disciplines represented in 
the Whitman Center is reinforced by the priorities of project staff. Their fun- 
damental orientation is and has been toward the classroom. They devote most of 
their time and attention to the four models, and expect the project fellows to 
do the same. The clinical teams have a lower priority in project 4165 than 
the laboratory school. 
Seminars 

The third component of project 4166 's training pt-ngram, the course 
work, consists of three seminars which are held week.'.y and taught by project 
staff. 

1. Early Childhood Education Seminar - led by Belle Forrester, 
Anna Leigh 

2. Education Clinic Seminar - led by Phyilis Waxman 

3. Learning Disabilities seminar led by Ted Ross 

The ECE Seminar 

The ECE Seminar is planned around the needs of the fellows as 
projected by staff in the beginning of the year, plus emergent ne of 
the participants as the year progresses. The following topical areas 
have been covered in this year's ECE Seminar: 

1. Examination of the educational settings and experiences of the 
fellows. 

Q 2. Historical overview of early chi'-ihood education. 
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.'Exploration of the ideas upo. ■!h present early childhood 
programs appear to be constructo('. . 

Developmental Theory of Piaget. 

Eriksoniar, Theory . 

Sears, Bijou, Baer, Wolfe, as exponents of behavioral theory. 

The four classrooms a^. the Walt Whitman Center: 
Focus: From wY^t world-view do they emanate; 

From Vwiiich theory of child developiT>ent do they base 

their curriculum? 



These sessions were co-chaired by the seminar leader a: 
one of the nuri.^ery school teachers. It allowed for 
general discussion of the "model" and discussion of 
the mod«l as it existi.' in the Center. It also a'^ wed 
for the examination of the Head Teacher's philosophy 
of child development. 



The Ret,-^rded Child. 



These seminars were programiaed to coincide with Phyllii 
Waxman's Seminar on the same subject. The Seminars 
focused on children in the four classrooms and were 
handled as case stu^^o'i. The instructors used the 
test protocols of the children txnd observational 
d. ta of the fellovs^:, and tried to correlate them 
with actual progi .mming as seen by philosophic or 
theoretical content of the model. Special readings 
were aloo assigned. 

Emergent needs of fellows around language devv^lopment and 
p<:ychomotoi functioning determined the next series of seminars 

a. Theories of language development. 

b. Testing procedures, remedial procedures, augmenting 
programs in the classrooms. 

c. 'chonotor develo-.)m^nt . om infancy to 5 years of age 

The child v. uh a ce: ',rai ne: ,''s'cem disorder. 

Also arrdf -j^-.-: to match wit^. Phyllis Waxman's seminars 
same subject. Same focus as for mentally retarded, 
only now the fellows cculd also ad'^ input from 
language and psychomotor development. Affective needs 
of these child-en also became a focus of attention - 
individualizing both for cognitive and psychomotor 
needs with the additional consideration of apparent 
learning style of the child. 
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11. Emotionally Disturbed Child. 



a. Video-tape of a child in the classroom and in a 
series of play therapy situations with therapist 
from the Center. This therapist chaired the session, 

b. Emergent needs 

Fellows demonstrated feelings of resistance and 
threat. So the next session dealt with the 
whys of the techniques used with child as well 
as what is meant to a therapist or a teacher 
in terms of hii.iself. 

In the ECE Seminar, the plan for the rest of this year includes: 

a.scussions of the disadvantaged child based on the Center 
population, observations of community, schools, dnd readings. 

Parent-teacher-chiid. 

Curriculum planning. 

The teacher as change agent: 

1. Models 



a. 
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2. ?l?.r:r.lng proposals for change on the individual basis 

for -cllows returning to their community b ^es. "^"^ 

The format for the previous year's seminar followed the same topics. 
The order of presen\.ation was slightly different because of the needs of 
the group. There was less emphasis on language development and more 
on child develofxnent, since many of the first year fellowa lacked a 
current background of infonnatior on the subject. 

The Educe ^ ion Clinic Seminar 

The Education Clinic Seminar, under the direction of Phyllis Waxman, 
meets weekly, covering those topics or areas which are related to the 
clinical practicum of the fellows. Discussions center on techniques of psycho- 
educational diagnosis, remediation, and school consultations, clinic cases 
and clinic team functioning serve as a laboratory for trainiTig purposes. 
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The Incvidual Learning Disabilities Seminar 



Although the title of this seminar implies a course on clinical 
issues related to learning disabilities, the topics covered go beyond 
this general area. Led by Ted Ross, the seminar often covers more 
global issues such as national legislation relating to children with 
special needs, federal trends in day care, or new programs in early 
childhood education. Ross attempts to bring to the seminar information 
on programs and resources nation-wide. The fellows are involve in 
selecting outside speakers to address the seminar- The mere clinical 
issues relating to disabilities tend to be covered in the Education 
Clinic Seminar. 

During the tir-st year of the project, 1970-71, the Learning 
Disabilities Seminar and the Education Clinic Seminar were combined, co- 
directed by both Waxman and Ross. Staff came to feel, however, that this 
joint seminar was too fragiT\ented and lacking in continuity. 

In addition to three regularly scheduled seminars, the trainee is 
free to attend any other seminars, lectures, rounds, or classes in other 
departments of thi Medical School — nursing, pediatrics, psychology, psychiatry, 
etc. ^ the first year of the program, all seminars and lectures in other de- 
partments were open to 4166 trainees. While many are now closed, they have 
been videotaped for the use of trainees. According to Phyllis Waxman, in 1970-71 
. .^ome faculty and students from other departments felt that the presence and 
participation of 4166 follows "lowered" the level of the courses. This was 
perceived as a problem particularly m some psychology seminars. The psychology 
students felt that the 4166 trainees did not have enough background in psychology 
to contribute to their seminars. Moreover, the orientation of the psychology 
students was :heoretical . while the 4166 trainees tended toward a very 
applied approach. 

Other project-related activities which some trainees have 
participate- outside the Whitman Center inrlude: 

1, Consultary ' ind assistance to Head Starts and Day Care Centers, 35 
on a daily or weekly basis. 

2. Workshops at Summit Center in nearby Carville, attended by all 
head teachers and most fellows. 
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3, Visits to Centers for trainable retarded children, learning 35 
disability centers, Parent-Child Centers. 3-7 

Seminar Plans for the Future 

AS plans now stand, next year trainees will concentrate on either 

a preschool classrocm emphasis or on a clinic emphasis. Seminars will be 

organized as follows. Preschool Emphasis Trainees will take the Early 

Childhood Education Seminar; Clinic Emphasis Trainees will take the 

Education Clinic Seminar. All trainees will take the Learning Disabilities 

Seminar, and the Professional Issues Seminar. Project staff have decided 

that a Professional Issues Seminar would be a useful addition to the 

current offerings of training seminars. Although the details of this 

seminar have not yet been mapped out, it was des^^ribed as follows in a 

memo to Dr. Ted Ross from Dr. Phyllis Wdxman: 

A time will be scheduled weekly for all Fellows and staff to 
routinely meet to deal with a variety of issues that have arisen 
both last year and this year that might be conceptualized as falling 
under the broad heading cf Professional Growth and Development. The 
degree of individualized programming that has existed has made it 
virtually impossible to find a weekly hour or two that all perse. u 
have free in common. Accordingly, such concerns have previously been 
managed to date via individual Fellow/Staff member conferences. While 
the latter type of conferences have proven highly valuable for a num- 
ber of concerns, many issues now being handled in this fashion pertain 
to everyone and, at times, related to group dynamics. Thus, individual 
conferences will continue but a weekly group meeting will also be for- 
nially scheduled. 

Anothei aew seminar, offered cwperati^ely with the P^^tarsburg Community 
College and the Carvi lie Campus of the University of Franklinia, will address 
learning and developmental disabilities of children from birth through ten 
years of age; all trainees will be invited to participate. 

The Staffing Strategy 

One of the major strategies used by the project staff is the 
technique of staffxng. As a cliiiical concept; staffing involves assessing 
an individual's needs, outlining objectives and methods to meet those 
needs, and assigning personnel from the relevant disciplines to carry them 
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out. Underlying this concept is the belief that any progrrjn .whether 
a classroom for pre-school'- children or a training program for education 
fellows) must be responsive to the individual needs of the participants 
involved. One method of responding is to bring together a group of 
persons concerned with the particular individual (sometimes including the 
individual himself) in order to outline the individual's needs and ways to 
meet them. This staffing process: takes place on two different levels in 
the.pro.ject: the staffing of children, and the staffing of fell' 'S. 

The project has articulated the following educational goals 
for its relationship to children: 

1. To help a ohild develop a positive self-image - by helping 29 
him express and handle his strong feelings appropriately; by 

helping him grow in independence, in self-direction and 
in self-control. 

2, To help A child develop social skill s by helping him to under- 
stand the feelings and behaviors of others? by helping him to 
interact in socially acceptable ways. 

3, l.v help a child develpp his intellectual abilities - by helping 
. him to improve his coranunication skills, his sensory and per- 
ceptual acuity, his concept formation ability, and his problem 
solving skills. 30 

4. To help a child develop his p< rceptual motor skills - by helping 
him improve in coordination, balance, speed, grace, and vigor. 

The head teacher, fellows, and bus driver aide meet weekly for a two-hour 
planning meeting. At these meetings they discuss individual children in 
terms of t>:ese educational objectives, and decide on ways to . elp the 
child develop further. Staffing of children also occurs in hourly meetings 
which the head teacher holds weekly with each of the fellows working in 
her classroom. At these meetings, the teacher and fellow may discuss a 
particular child with whom the fellow has been working, and teaching 
strategies the fellow might utilize with the child. Teachers often 
h^lp the fellows design individual remediation programs. Somi of the 
fellow a' seminar sessions also deal with remediation programs for children. 

The fellows are staffed in 'die project as well. The st ling 
process is carried out by head teachers and project staff in many 
different meetings. A fellow me^ts weekly with her head teacher to discuss 



what she can and should derive from her classroom experience. The head 
teacher meets weekly with projf^.ct staff, to report on the fellow's 
participation in the cla,5sroom„ At these meetings the fe] low's progress 
is assessed, further training needs are identified, and a training 
program for the fellow is set. Finally, project staff meet weekly with 
the fellows, to analyze their performance and prescribe new activities 
and orientations, it is noteworthy that regularly scheduled meetings 
among all the actors in the staffing process - fellows, project staff, 
and head teachers - do not occur. 

For this reason there appears to be some dissatisfaction and unrest 
a:r.ong trainees. Specifically, trainees resist the notion that they should 
be staffed, teste.', and taught, in a manner which they feel is similar to 
the teaching of ( . Lldren ir. the four pre-school classrooms. Some trainees 
feel that the project relies so heavily on a nursery school model of teaching 
in the four classrooms that the principles of the model carry over to 
the teaching of the trainees. 

From the staffs point of view, trainees .re experiencing difficulties 
in adjusting to the change in status from teacher to student. Some trainees, 
however, feel that this role transition should not be necessary in a good 
training program, that the teacher-student roles should not be as exclusive 
as they are currently perceived by project staff. (The project director does 
not consider this valid criticism.) Trainee., want to be viewed in a dual role: 
enrolled in 4166 in order to learn new skills; and also enrolled to teach 
others, to share .:he information and skills they bring uo the program with 
other trainees, teachers, and project staff. They feel that they ate currently 
denied this opportunity and respect. Some maintain that testing and staffing 
meetings reflect a patronizing attitude on the part of project staff, who re- 
gard the fellows as children or clinical ca.c^as. rather than as professional 
colleagues in a training program. The fellows who appear most dissatisfied are 
those who do not come from clinical and nursery school backgrounds, the Elemen- 
tary Education trainees and those whom we have been calling "Coinmunity-Oriented" 
Trainees. They tend to find it very difficult to adjust to the clinical 
approach applied to trainees in the project. Project staff are concerned with 
these "role identity crises" in trainees, and strategies for managing them. In 
a memo to Ted Ross from Phyllis Waxman, the problem was described as follows: 
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This year and last, a number of Fellows seem to have considerable 
difficulty shifting to the role of a learner after having been in 
a position of teacher/relative authority before coining here. This 
reluctance on the part of many seems become a means of remaining 
somewhat distanced from training experiences as if being a neutral 
observer witl) the effect being that particular experiences may be 
viewed as interesting but are not internalized in ways that might 
promote positive changes, A few Fellows (and these tend to be the 
same persons who are more self-motivated and aggressive about learn- 
ing) seem to have no difficulty assuming the role of a learner. 

While project staff foel they have not yet sufficiently addressed 
these role problems, they have utilized several techniques to come to 
grips with the issue. The major strategy thus far has been the weekly 
individual meetings between trainee and pr ect staff, and trainee and 
head teacher. Staff, however, feel that these individual conferences have 
not been adequate. It is hoped that the weekly Professional Issues 
Seminar for all staff and trainees which will be instituted next year will 
clarify some of the group dynamics issuos involved in the area of pro- 
fessional growth and development. 

This response demonstrates once again that project 4166 is fundamentally 
cotnmitted to the laboratory school approach, and oriented toward a rather narrow, 
albeit important, range of impacts. Project stafi ar^. not primarily inter...^ :.Ld 
or engaged in changing institutions, at either the or IHE level, although 29 
change is an expressed concern. They are engaged in providing a very intense, 
graduate level, practicum-oriented training experience in nursery school 22 
practice, to experienced teachers. To achieve this goal, the project 
director and his coordinators have assembled: a small and extremely 
competent group of early childhood educators as trainers and head 
teachers; a group of highly motivated and experienced professionals as 
fellows; and the resources to administer four model nursery school classes 23 
in a close-to-ideal interdisciplinary child development center. 

Because of the interests of project staff and the resources of the 
Center, the children enrolled in the nursery classes span a wider range of 2I 
socio-economic backgrounds and developmental problems than would be 
f ; • .d in either a typical Head Starl class or a university-based 
laboratory school. 'et in responding to this broad range of needs / the 
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project has utilized the resources of the Center rather unevenly. On the 
one hand, project staff have jjorrowed heavily from the clinical strategy 
of staffing as practiced by the Center r to diagnose and respond to the educa- 
tional needs of the children, and ox the fellows. Staffing has been a more 
successful approach with the children than with the fellows, a few of whom 
have expressed no little xesentment at being "treated like kids'*. 

On the other hand, whe properly acadeniic resources of the Center - 
represented in the clinical teams, and in courses offered by other 
departments in the Medical School - have been emphasized and used 
to the fullest extent. The focus of the project is very much on the four 
models in the laboratory school. This classroom emphasis has constrained 
the training opportunities available to those fellows prijiiarily interested 
in clinical training and experiences. It also resulted in conflicts with 
service goals, since head teachers and fellows alike came to feel that 
rotation through four classrooms was not in the educational interests 
of the children - and in some cases, not in the interests of the fellows 
either. 

In response to these problems with the staffing strategy and with 
j\e structure of the training program, staff have modified the project in 
several ways. The four models have been collapsed into two general 
approaches, bahaviorist and psychodynamic, simplifying the rotation;^ 1 
system. Next year's trainees will be permitted and encouraged to choose 
either a classroom emphasis or a clinic emphasis. An attempt will be 
made to recruit applicants largely from the Petersburg area, to minimize 
dislocation problems for the fellows and to provide follow-up support 
for them after completion of the training program. 

Interestingly, however, these modifications and plans do not 
fundamentally alter the character of the project as originally conceived 
by the director and his coordinators. Despite pressure from community- 29 
oriented trainees, staff remain coittmitted to classroom ^ ractice — not to 3q 
broader pducational change. Despite pressure from the fellows as a whole ^ 
for a more participatory role in the training program, project staff 
continue to practice the staffing strategy. Finally, to date staff's response 
tu the interest of sonv;: .ellows in emphasi^^ing clinical training has been 
to allov them to do so, but not to rethink or revise ' nature of the 
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fellows* participation in the clinical teams or in course work offered 
elsewhere in the Medical Schoc'" . The focus of the project remains the 
laboratory school, and the carefully orchestrated training of pre-school 
teachers. The program revisions planned for 1972-73, however, indicate 
that the focus may soon change* 
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